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Tt Is Costing You ~ 


. 10% More than It Should 
3 for lubrication in the power house, in the 


. shops and on the cars, unless you are taking 
ae advantage of Galena Service and using 
a Galena Oils. | 

This is not an unsupported claim—it’s a 
stern reality, and we will demonstrate the 
soundness of it by entering into a contract 
with you to supply the necessary lubrication 
for your road—guaranteeing the maximum 
amount it will cost you, which figure we 
will place at 10% below your present cost. 

The saving may be greater than 10%, in 
which case you reap the benefit of the ad- 
ditional economy. 

We will be glad to talk over the details 
of the Galena contract with you in Space 62 
at the Convention. 


Franklin, Pa. 


Galena-Signal Oil Company 
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Westinghouse HL Control 


The control that is destined to become 
the standard of the country 


“Everything O. K. and on time’’ is the 


Daily Report 


of train dispatchers on lines equipped with 
Westinghouse HL Control and modern motors. 


Drop into the Westinghouse Booth and get 
acquainted withythe HL control and the motors 
that have smoothed the wrinkles of worry out of 
the faces of hundreds of train dispatchers, super- 


intendents and train crews. 


Ask any railway man you meet at the con- 
vention, who is using Westinghouse HL Control,’ 
about it. They will be there in large numbers, — | 


as a majority of the leading roads in the country — 
now have it in use. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. — 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities East Pittsburgh ; Pa. oes ry : Hit 
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CHICAGO, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1912. 
PROGRAM FOR TO-DAY 


CONVENTION MEETINGS 


and Engineering Association, 


9:20 a.m. Joint Session of Accountants’ 
Brown Room, Saddle and Sirloin Club. 

9:30 a.m. Joint Session of Claim Agents’ and Transportation & Traffic 
Association, Blue Room, Saddle and Sirloin Club. 

9:30a.m. Session of Claim Agents’ Association, Green Room, Saddle and 
Sirloin Club. 

11:00 am. Closing Session of Claim Agents’ Association, Green Room, 
Saddle and Sirloin Club. 

11:00 a.m. Closing Session of Transportation & Traffic Association, Blue 
Room, Saddle and Sirloin Club. 

2:00 p.m. Closing Session of American Association, Blue Room, Saddle 
and Sirloin Club. ; 

ENTERTAINMENT 
9:00 p.m. Annual Grand Ball, Gold Room, Congress Hotel. Buffet 


Refreshments, Benson’s Orchestra. 


A Statistical Unit 


The report of the committee on a statistical unit for car 
operation, presented yesterday before the joint session of the 
_ Accountants’ and the Transportation & Traffic Associations, 
contains an interesting synopsis of replies to a data sheet sent 
out in connection with the inquiry on this subject. It shows 
‘that the car-mile unit is in more use than any other by the 
( companies reporting. Many companies, however, use both the 
car mile and the car hour, evidently finding that a combination 
of these two units affords results that neither one of the units 
alone will give. It has been exceedingly difficult to settle upon 
eM unit which will furnish the analytical information that the 
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companies ought to have and that will afford at the same time 
a fair basis of comparison with other properties. Variations in 
rates of speed and in sizes and carrying capacities of cars 
affect the result when an effort is made to compare statistics 
of two or more properties. Even the statistics of car miles 
are not compiled on a ‘uniform plan by companies that operate 
trail cars. It is evident that, as the committee recognizes, more 
study of this subject is necessary. If a unit acceptable to the 
companies can be obtained, it will assist them greatly in analyz- 
ing and comparing their earnings and expenses. The seat mile, 
which has been adopted in New York under the direction of 
the Public Service Commissions, does not appear to have been 
put into general use. The New York companies, however, have 
had practical experience with this unit and can testify with 
authority regarding its value to them. 


Testing in the Power Plant Laboratory 


The paper on “Testing Materials for Use in Power Plants,” 
abstracted elsewhere in this issue from the report of the com- 
mittee on power generation, is a remarkably complete syn- 
opsis of the laboratory methods used by different electric 
railways of the country. The sub-committee has not contented 
itself with considering only the large and prosperous power 
users who can afford elaborate testing outfits as well as the 
continued expense of making regular tests, but it has shown, as 
well, means by which the smaller companies—in fact, those of 
smallest size—can satisfactorily determine what they are pur- 
chasing and what is best for their particular conditions. The 
advantages of laboratory tests, even in crude form for coal, 
water and oil, have been generally advocated by us, and there 
is no doubt that any electric railway can benefit itself ma- 
terially by following the suggestions of the committee, no 
matter whether the yearly amounts of material purchased are 
large or small. It is, of course, true that the larger com- 
panies can effect greater gross savings by testing materials, 
owing to the simple fact that the money expended in their 
purchases totals up to such a large item. On. the other 
hand, the smaller companies really are in a position to effect 
greater proportional savings because their purchasing power is 
not so great as that of the larger organizations, and it is 
quite possible that unscrupulous manufacturers may take ad- 
vantage of this fact in an endeavor to secure a greater per- 
centage of profit on their sales. 


Fares, Transfers and Prepayment Cars 


A combination of the subjects of fares and transfers and 
prepayment car operation is a large subject for one committee 
report. The conclusions presented by the committees of the 
Transportation & Traffic and Accountants’ Associations at the 
meeting yesterday, however, deal rather with methods than with 
the principles underlying these subjects. This leaves the larger 
question of fares to the committee of the American Association 
which has had that topic under consideration. So far as the 
report presented to the Accountants’ and Transportation & 
Traffic Associations relates to fares, it takes up the subjects of 
accounting of particular. interest to interurban operation, and 
as the practice of the various companies is not by any means 
uniform, the conclusions of the committee afford room for 
argument. 
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The large increase in transfer traffic shown by the report of 
the sub-committee which investigated this topic is in accord 
with the well-known tendency of the last few years. As the 
transfer business has increased so rapidly in the last decade 
as to become a serious factor in the operation of some com- 
panies, it is time for such properties to analyze their results 
so as to arrest the continued development in this traffic before 
it endangers the net return irreparably. Changes in routes some- 
times eliminate part of the transfer business and also improve 
the service and are well worth consideration. In most cities 
the transfer is a great convenience to the public, and if abusc 
is eliminated and it does not lengthen the haul unduly, it should 
be continued if possible. If the total haul of passengers who 
use transfers is not longer than the haul of passengers who do 
not use transfers, the business of the former class is as profit- 
able as any other, unless it requires extra service on connecting 
lines which transfer passengers use. Feeder lines were neces- 
sary adjuncts to trunk lines in the early development of proper- 
ties, and they will always be useful in a surface system in the 
ordinary city. They should not, however, be allowed to be- 
come the means of dissipation of the earnings accumulated by 
the profitable operation of other parts of the system, and thus 
lead to the bankruptcy of the entire property. 


Making]Jthe Most of the Exhibits 


The value of a carefully prepared exhibit of apparatus and 
niaterial at a national convention like the present gathering 
in Chicago needs little emphasis to the delegate or visitor 
seriously bent on making the most of the opportunities pre- 
sented to get in touch with the latest developments in equip- 
ment and supplies. The real question is rather how to utilize 
most efficiently the limited time available for the great variety 
of devices and products brougkt together at large expense 
and shown by so many picked men upon so comprehensive a 
scale. Obviously, much that is interesting must be passed 
over lightly by the man bent on securing a sort of bird’s-eye 
view of the entire display. On the other hand, the delegate 
who is a pronounced specialist will find features among the 
detailed exhibits which will tend to absorb his entire time 
outside the meetings unless he plans his line of attack on the 
exhibits with some degree of system. 

These two points of view toward the exhibits embrace the 
mental attitudes of practically all those to whom the assembly 
of valuable apparatus on a favorable stage makes an appeal. 
Each man must decide for himself whether he will attempt 
o “touch the high spots” of the display or penetrate into the 
profoundest depths of equipment design and structural com- 
position in the pursuit of some pet hobby or pressing duty. 
Whether he follows one line of approach or the other, or per- 
chance endeavors to combine the two, he will do well to re- 
member that the latch-string is out at every exhibit space 
worthy of the occasion and that not only his personal benefit 
but the larger interests of the industry will be served in just 
the proportion that his inquiries are searching, his criticisms 
tactful and well-directed and his interest in every new or 
improved design unflagging. Certainly no exhibitor can be 
asked too many sincere questions about his display, and there 
is also no doubt that every manufacturer’s representative in 
the hall whose presence is warranted by his ability and enthu- 
siasm will welcome the opportunity to reply to the most acute 
cross-examination which the practical railway man can bring to 
bear. The time and the occasion are planned for just those 
leading questions which bring out the results of many months 
of hard work in the office, drafting room, shop and on the 
track, and the psychological moment is at hand for the fullest 
and yet the most friendly and informal interchange of expe- 
rience, 
equipment under the stress and strain of railway service. In 
this way much can be done to bridge the gap which exists 
between the manufacturer and the man responsible for the 
equipment in commercial operation. 


with special reference to the success or otherwise of © 
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Selection of Faulty Transmission Cables 


The paper on the selection of faulty transmission cables, 
read as part of the report of the committee on power genera- 
tion, and abstracted in this issttle, is of special interest for the 
reason that it covers a point which seems to have been de- 
cidedly neglected, not only in railway power stations, but in 
central stations in general. Indeed, a number of replies from 
various railways were received by the sub-committee stating, 
in answer to queries as to what means they used for detect- 
ing short-circuited cables, that ground detectors were in use. 
This is evidence that the importance of the subject had not 
occurred to the correspondents. When several sets of 
cables connected in multiple are subjected to a short-circuit, 
a path for the current is set up directly between two of the 
phases, or between two of the sets, and in consequence the 
circuit breakers of every set of cables go out. When an 
attempt is made to throw in the circuit breakers on any of 
the sound cables, the existence of the path through the short- 
circuit still exists and the circuit breakers will fly out as fast 
as they are put in, unless the operator is able to locate the 
cable which contains the short-circuit and isolate it at both 
ends of the line, not only at the power station switchboard, 
but also at the high-tension busbars of the substation. The 
report covers, in a condensed form, all of the different methods 
which are now being used to overcome this difficulty, or, in 
other words, methods which will enable the switchboard oper- 
ator to ascertain which cable contains the fault, and therefore 
to isolate it without delay. Suggestions as to the best methcd 
to use are given, but, as the report states, the whole subject 
is one which should receive extended investigation by power 
users. 


Express and Freight Traffic 


Many reports have been made to the associations, both by 
committees and by individuals, recommending the immediate 
installation of express and freight service on lines where local 
conditions justify the introduction of this facility. The report 
presented yesterday before the Transportation & Traffic Asso- 
ciation by the committee on express and freight traffic, however, 
adds to this recommendation the judgment of the committee 
that a reason for early action is found in the increase in use 
of motor trucks for the collection and delivery of packages. 
It is comparatively a simple matter for interurban railways to 
establish a freight service or an express service that involves 
only the collection and delivery of packages from terminal to 
terminal or between stations on the line, but the introduction of 
a wagon pick-up and delivery service in addition requires much 
more of an organization. This is so even where a wagon serv- 
ice is provided only at the important terminals. Wagon service 
involves the company in much greater expense, and it requires 
a continual outlay in order that the railway may always be 
ready to serve customers when these facilities are wanted. 

The exact effect of competition from motor trucks is diffi- 
cult to judge. It will be affected materially by the efficiency 
of the service rendered by the carriers in competition. If the 
two classes of companies should establish service in localities 
where there was only sufficient traffic to enable one to exist 
profitably, the other would have to succumb in time. Another 
factor which it appears to us should be considered at this time 
is the parcel delivery system that is to be established soon by 
the United States Post Office Department. This will undoubt- 
edly develop some business that is now distributed among exist- 
ing express agencies. The extent to which it will take business 
from those agencies is a question which only the future can 
answer. 
riers and will have unlimited resources and business distri 
so widely throughout the country that, whether the entire 
service of the government is maintained because it suppor : 
itself or because it is regarded as enough of a public be ef 
to warrant maintenance at a loss, any possible deficit arisi 


individual localities will be i inconspicuous and lost in th 
ing of the whole. ; i 


It will be, however, an active competitor of other car- a, 


buted . 
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Conventionalities 


We are informed that a man named Woodward is the person 
who put the stir in registers. 


The Charge of the Night Brigade of taxicabbers went up 
as the rain came down Tuesday evening. 


_ Past-president John I. Beggs was among the early arrivals 
at the convention hall Wednesday morning. 


Boston Brush, the well-known bookmaker, put up a new 
slate of odds on the world’s series following Tuesday’s game. 


Is this the annual convention of the A. E. R. A. or the 1912 
fanfest of the Amalgamated Association of Diamond Dey- 
otees? 


Now we know where we get off, for the “L” guards are 
yelling, “Halstedstreet—alout for railwayconvenshun,” at the 
alighting point. 


In reply to many inquiries, the Datry begs to say that the 
name of the man who puts the “con” in Conventionalities is 
A. N. Onymous. 


The voting contest for the hardest-worked man at the con- 
vention has resulted in a tie between H. G. McConnaughy 
and J. A. Kucera. 


T. W. Siemon, treasurer of the Westinghouse Electric 
Manufacturing Company, who is often seen at conventions, 
is with us this year. 


Did you see that clannish Westinghouse tribe at 10 a. m. 
Wednesday occupy all the South Side “stockyards special”? 
My, what an exclusive bunch! 


Wouldn’t you like to finish just one talk with a man you par- 
ticularly want to see before another man whom you want to 
see just as much (or more) comes along? 


Frank Hedley, the man who makes the Interborough wheels 


go ’round, says that the only fault he has to find with this 


year’s convention is that there is no indoor ball game. 


Chicago papers report an elopement of an Indiana couple on a 
cash capital of 45 cents. That’s nothing. We know people who 
came to the convention with only $45,000 in their clothes. 


Géorge H. Ford, the ventilator man, introduced himself to 
our newest editor the other day. He said he wanted to get 
acquainted because he was in the “hot-air” business himself. 


H. H. Gerhard, one of the celebrated team of wood doctors, 
is with us. Dr. Gerhard has been so busy visiting patients 
in Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado that he almost missed 
the convention. 


; 

: F. H. Shepard, special representative of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, has a wide, broad, hand- 
some smile these days, and the secret of it is—twins at the 
Shepard home. 


“How did you like Reno?” was asked of A. V. Thompson, 
while he was telling of his trip from San Francisco. “Oh, it 
was very interesting to watch the tied come in and the untied 
go out,” he replied. 


The “MUT” bunch arrived Tuesday evening with C. E. 
Morgan, formerly general manager of the “Ben-Hur Route,” 
in tow. No disrespect meant in the official title, and for those 
who do not know, it stands for Michigan United Traction, 
Jackson, Mich. 


Versatile Barnes, the best choirmaster Syracuse and the 
New York State Electric Railway Association ever had, is 
‘sojourning in our conventional midst. Is it true, Jim, that 
your influence led Oscar Hammerstein to prefer Syracuse to 
Rochester for one of those endless-chain, once-in-a-while opera 
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A dinner to the delegates in attendance at the convention 
from the properties operated by Allen & Peck, Inc., was given 
at the Union League Club, Wednesday evening, by that firm. 
Fifteen covers were laid. 


Puzzle: Find the armature repair shops of the Georgia Rail- 
way & Electric Company and the Hudson & Manhattan Rail- 
road, Messrs. Glenn and Munger will give a splendid prize of 
negative value to the finder. 


Somebody has to lend dignity to this occasion, and we know 
of no one who is better fitted for this important office than the 
delightfully courteous vice-president of the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey. 


F. R. Phillips thinks that his room at the Auditorium is 
awfully noisy, F. R. being accustomed to the bucolic quiet 
of Pittsburgh-on-the-Rolling Mill. If it wasn’t for the smoke, 
he would be almost homesick. 


In accordance with a habit formed during many years of 
endeavor, Henry Gulick is making a careful inspection of the 
exhibits. Inspecting things without getting paid for it must 
be a novel sensation for H. G. 


Announcement that Leonard Busby, president of the Chi- 
cago City Railway Company, had written a letter making 
application for membership in the association was received 
with applause at Tuesday afternoon’s session. 


Owing to the appearance of the “Veiled Prophet” in St. 
Louis, Oct. 8, the railway representatives from that town and 
from East St: Louis did not arrive in Chicago until yester- 
day morning. But they came strong when they did come. 


Miles Lambert, side kick for “Joe and the general manager,” 
is as enthusiastic as ever making the “wheels go ’round.” He 
is not satisfied with meeting his friends, but in every case he 
must put on the power and demonstrate how the thing goes. 


We didn’t have time to listen to the baseball scores yesterday, 
but imagine that the game must have been marked by very heavy 
hitting. The assumption is based on the fact that everyone in 
the hall was talking about the flies. Pretty bad, weren’t they? 


The Wisconsin Electrical Association is so well represented 
here that the officials are telling people about it. Most of the 
railway companies in that association have representatives in 
Chicago, and officials of a number of electric lighting com- 
panies in Wisconsin are also present. 


There are other oddities in names besides that of the alpha- 
betical Greek opposite the Exhibit Hall. The visitor who 
takes that delightful ride downtown on a Halsted Street car 
will note in the Chinese quarter the general store of On High 
& Company. A Celestial firm, without doubt. 


C. D. Cass, general manager of the Waterloo, Cedar Falls 
& Northern, Waterloo, Ia., and president of the Iowa Electric 
Railway Association, has brought ten of his heads of depart- 
ments with him to the convention. Mr. Cass, for reasons 
best known to himself, is not associating very closely with 
“Cupid” Hanlon, of Mason City, Ia., on this particular trip. 


C. A. Ives, of the General Electric’s railway ‘department, 
Chicago, has been transferred to the air-brake department, 
with headquarters at Schenectady, N. Y., where he succeeds 
Henry N. Ransom, resigned. The General Electric Chicago 
Specialty Club will give a farewell dinner at the Great North- 
ern Hotel, Saturday, in honor of Mr. Ives, who is very 
popular in the Western office. 


Claim agents are nothing if not resourceful, and they are 
noted for their ability to rise to the exigencies of any occa- 
sion. An instance illustrating this point occurred last week 
when the Big Chief of the Claim Agents’ Association, H. K. 
Bennett, was asked to address the school children of Jersey 
City on the subject of safety. Mr. Bennett was on a tour 
with “Safety” Hughes and was explaining to the children the 
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significance of the colors of the safety badge—red, white and 
blue. Usually this is done by means of a pennant. The advo- 
cate of safety, pointing to the colors in the pennant, explains 
that white stands for safety, red for danger, and blue for 
caution. Mr. Bennett was in the middle of his talk when he 
found that he did not have a pennant in his hand, so pointing 
to his collar he said: “My collar is white, and white stands 
for safety; my tie is blue, and blue stands for caution; my hair 
is red, and red stands for danger.” 


Joseph R. Ellicott, past-president of the Manufacturers’ 
Association and Eastern manager of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, has been showing us a patent hearing device 
which is supposed to separate different strains of conversation 
according to their literary and commercial values. Unfortu- 
nately, he has not yet published any literature on the subject. 
but he is busy explaining to his friends the merits of the 
apparatus. 


L. D. Mathes, general manager of the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Light & Traction Company, is at the convention as a mat- 
ter of course. Next to J. Ham Lewis, Mr. Mathes is the 
greatest connoisseur in whiskers in this country, not so 
much as to luxuriance as in relation to the latest cut. For 
several years Mr. Mathes was one of the leading public-service 
operators of Iowa, but less than a year ago he went South 
to the region of his birth. 


ON THE AUTOMOBILE RIDE 


The automobile ride yesterday afternoon, which took the 
ladies through the park system and out to the South Shore 
Club on Lake Michigan, proved to be one of the most enjoy- 
able events of the convention, as the ladies seemed to enjoy 
thoroughly the brisk fall air and the fine ride over the wonder- 
ful boulevards for which Chicago is noted. At the South 
Shore Club refreshments consisting of lettuce sandwiches, 
chicken salad, French pastry and coffee were served. A pleas- 
ant incident was the informal singing of Mrs. Woolford, who 
very graciously consented to entertain the party, playing her 
own accompaniments. 

Later Mr. Billitti, tenor, and Mr. Sheetz, pianist, rendered 
the following selections: 

“@ ‘Sole’ Miozg \(Cadua)i.--..)..-5..72. Mr. Billitti 
“Ridi” (“Pagliacci’”—Leoncavallo)....Mr. Billitti 
BSB ECAlIGe aa (Ei tistt) me mets sti ttrs aie ee Mr. Billitti 
Rati eusclectious racic a tess 2 s.< es Mr. Sheetz 


Following this entertainment, the guests, amid sunshine— 
afforded by grace of Jupiter Pluvius—toured to their hotels 
chatting merrily of the success with which Mr. Thomas 
Farmer, Jr., has conducted this and the several other delight- 
ful entertainments of convention week. 


An order has been placed-by the Empeza de Luz y Fuerza 
Electrica company with the Ateliers de Constructions Elec- 
triques du Nord et de l’Est at Jeumont, Belgium, for the in- 
stallation of a complete plant to generate electric energy from 
the water power of the River Chimbo descending the Chim- 
borazo Mountains. The central generating station is to be 
erected on a site near the village of Biscay, on the Chimbo, 
about 54 miles from Guayaquil, Ecuador. The hydraulic ma- 
chinery there will comprise three Francis turbines, each of 
1,000 hp, working under an effective fall of 195 ft. at a speed 
of 504 r. p. m., and coupled directly to 500 kw, three-phase 
alternators. The current is to be generated at 800 volts, 42 
cycles, and transformed up to 40,000 volts. The transmission 
line, extending over a distance of 52 miles, is to be carried on 
steel lattice posts, and to consist of six copper wires in groups 
of three on each side of the supports, each group forming a 
three-phase main capable of working independently or in 
parallel with the other. 
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THE ANNUAL BALL 


The annual ball of the associations will be held this evening 
in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel. The Benson Or- 
chestra will begin the first dance music at 9 o’clock. The 
balcony will be reserved for those desiring to look on. A 
buffet luncheon will be served throughout the evening so that 
the dancers may refresh themselves at any time. The musical 
program for the dances has been selected with great care and 
“special arrangements have been made so that everybody may 
have the dance played as fast or slow as he or she wishes all 
at the same time.” The quoted assurance is that of Chairman 
Farmer. Variable-speed dance music is a new one on us, and 
we don’t see how he is going to do it, but he says so, and we 
believe him. 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 


This happy party is “Exhibit A” of the goodly group of 
railway and supply people which toured together from the Land 


Pacific Coast Contribution En Route to Chicago 


of Sunshine to Chicago. An account of the extremes of the — 
trip was presented in the JournaL for Oct. 9. 


THAT CARD PARTY 


Tuesday evening’s card party did not have full justice done 
it in the report published in yesterday's Journat. This was 
not due to any lack of enthusiasm on the part of the Darry: 
reporter, but to the fact that there were so many prizes to 
give out that this important ceremony was not completed until — 
midnight. Prizes worth having, good management, a big crowd 
of pleasant people and plenty of refreshments made the evening 
one that every player, including the losers, will remember as 
a notably agreeable one. a — 

— tony 

D & W Fuse Company, space 408, is displaying a 
fused switchbox for 250-volt d. c. circuits. These boxes 
particularly adapted for electric railway repair shops 1 
be permanently locked after the fuses have been i 
thereby. preventing any tampering with the connect 


can be used as switches, since the circuit can t 
closed by a handle on the outside of the box. 
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WEDNESDAY’S SESSION OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION 


The second session of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation was held in the Blue Room of the Saddle & Sirloin 
Club yesterday afternoon. 

The first order of business was the report of the committee 
on education, which was postponed from Tuesday. It was 
presented by Professor Richey. On motion the report was 

_ accepted, and its recommendations were referred to the exec- 
utive committee. The report of the committee on insurance 
was then presented. It was read by E. J. Cook of Rochester 
in the absence of the chairman, Henry J. Davies. It was ac- 
companied by a report from the insurance expert of the asso- 
ciation. The report was received and referred to the executive 
committee. The report of the committee on company sections 
was then read by its chairman, C. N. Duffy. All of these re- 
ports are printed in abstract elsewhere in this issue. 


COMPANY SECTIONS 


John L. O’Toole, Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J., 
said that at the organization meeting of the company 150 em- 
ployees were present. Among other committees one on mem- 
bership was appointed, consisting of twelve members, represent- 
ing the various departments, and they put before the employees 
the advantages of membership in the company section. At the 
June meeting the membership had grown to 335. Monthly ses- 
sions are held during the autumn, winter and spring, papers 
are prepared and different subjects are discussed. He con- 
sidered the company section very advantageous not only to 
the company but also to the employees and to the industry in 
general. 

In answer to a question Mr. Duffy said that it was entirely 
within the option of the management to determine the kind of 
employees that would be eligible to membership. His personal 
judgment was that the more members there were the better. 
The Milwaukee company formed last year a section in the 
National Electric Light Association in Milwaukee, the com- 
pany paying one-half the dues of those employees who earn 
$60 per month or less. 

Mr. O’Toole explained that while the public service railway 
had not fixed a definite line and would not exclude any em- 
ployees from the organization, as yet the activities of the 
section had not extended beyond what might be called the 
supervisory employees; that is to say, the membership is com- 

| posed of employees of the grade of inspector and up. 

| Mr. Duffy expressed the belief that the plan of company 
: sections would add very rapidly to the membership in the 
association, as it has done with the National Electric Light 
| Association. 

Mr. O’Toole added that his company was planning to pub- 
lish a bulletin for members of his company section, which 
they would receive in addition to the publication of the na- 
tional organization. 


REPORT ON CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


The report of the committee on constitution and by-laws was 
‘then read. It is published elsewhere in this issue. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SECTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The report of committee on sectional organization was thea 
read by Charles L. Henry, chairman. It appears below: 

“On account of the fact that the various sectional associa- 
tions are located in many parts of the entire country, and the 
further fact that many members of the committee have been 
so busily engaged with other affairs, it has not been possible 
to get any satisfactory meeting of the entire committee during 
the year or to give any careful consideration to the relations 
of some of the other organizations to this association. 
“Your committee is pleased, however, to be able to report 
at the almost universal feeling among the various sectional 
tions is in entire harmony with the purposes and’ work 
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of this association, and while we have not been able to do 
much work as a committee, we are able to say that we did not 
find any work necessary to be done.” 

Mr. Tingley said that at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania State Association two years 
ago the question of closer relationship with the American 
Association had been discussed and the decision was reached 
that such closer relationship was very desirable. 

Secretary Donecker said that President Dubee of the 
Canadian Association had sent word to the American Asso- 
ciation practically to the same effect as that expressed by 
Mr. Tingley. 

A paper on “A Policy of Publicity,” by Arthur Warren, 
was then presented. This paper is published elsewhere in 
this issue. 

WELFARE OF EMPLOYEES 


The report of the committee on welfare of the employees 
was then read by J. J. Burleigh, chairman. This report 
is published on another page. 

R. B. Stearns, Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Com- 
pany, described the employees’ mutual benefit association 
on that property. The association provided sick benefits 
of $1 and a death benefit of $300. The cost to the em- 
ployee was 50 cents per month. There were about 2500 em- 
ployees eligible for membership, and of this number about 
1700 belong to the association. It was conducted by 
twenty-four directors, all employees. Twelve of these di- 
rectors were selected by the men and the other twelve by 
the company. The welfare work was conducted by a wel- 
fare secretary whose salary and all expenses were paid by 
the company. Whenever an employee was injured while 
on duty it is regarded as sickness. Within the last six 
months 107 men had drawn sick benefits. Surgical opera- 
tions were included in the medical attendance. The com- 
pany contributed $1 for every $1 contributed by the em- 
ployees. The Milwaukee company had also recently in- 
augurated a pension system. The payment made in pen- 
sions was 1% per cent of the average wage for a period 
of ten years, multiplied by the number of years the em- 
ployee had been in the service of the company. Employees 
who had reached the age of sixty and had been fifteen 
years in the service could elect to take a pension; those 
who had been in the service more than fifteen years and 
had reached the age of seventy were arbitrarily pensioned. 
The company would also loan money to any employee with- 
out interest, in sums not exceeding $100. The only condi- 
tion was that an employee must pay back to the company at 
the rate of 10 per cent per month. This plan had proved 
very helpful to employees. From $6,000 to $7,000 had been 
loaned and the company had not lost any money. The 
speaker believed that the employees of the company were 
very loyal and were so largely because they realized that 
the company was solicitous for their welfare. 

F. W. Hild, Portland Railway Light & Power Company, 
Portland, Ore., said that that company had an organiza- 
tion known as the Brotherhood of Trainmen. The presi- 
dent of the brotherhood is the general manager of the com- 
pany and the treasurer of the brotherhood is the treasurer 
of the company. Membership in the brotherhood was 
compulsory upon all trainmen. Various forms of amuse- 
ment and entertainment were held from time to time, and 
the organization was a social as well as benevolent affair. 
The men pay 75 cents per month for membership and the 
company contributed to that an amount equal to 20 per 
cent of the dues. In case of death the company added 
$100 to the assessment of $1 per month which was made 
per member. The company also had a separate association 
for the power transmission employees of about 700 mem- 
bers. It was conducted on very much the same lines. The 
shopmen also had a similar organization. The organizations 
were separate because the men in each department knew 
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one another and liked to “talk shop” at their social gath- 
erings. 

E. T. Munger, Hudson & Manhattan Railroad, New York, 
said that company had had in use for about six months 
the demerit system. It also paid sick and death benefits 
and protected the employees in case of loans. 

D. A. Hegarty, New Orleans Railway & Light Company, 
said he thought that he had the honor of starting the first 
sick benefit fund among electric railway employees. That 
was in Philadelphia. .In New Orleans the company took 
an interest in the welfare of its employees, and last fall 
conducted an outing which continued for two days. The 
attendance was 16,000, including wives and children. 

Mr. Burleigh added further particulars in regard to the 
welfare work of the Public Service Railway. Last year 
1068 employees were sick and were visited one or more 
times each week. The employees have twenty-five well or- 
ganized baseball clubs, and one section of the state plays 
against another. There was an annual trophy for the 
winning club. 

Upon motion the report of the committee was accepted 
and referred to the executive committee. 


ARBITRATION IN AUSTRALIA 


The president then announced an address on “Arbitration in 
Australia,” by J. S. Badger, manager Brisbane Tramways 
Company, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. Mr. Badger first 
read a clipping from The Independent, New York, purporting 
to give a correct statement of the labor situation in Australia 
and painting it in glowing colors. He then read an extract 
from the Australasian of June 15, 1912, descriptive of the 
same conditions. It said in part: 

“It is a significant commentary on the system of industrial 
arbitration peculiar to this part of the world that at the very 
time when observers abroad are pointing to it as the most 
effective means yet devised for securing peaceful conditions of 
employment, and recommending its adoption, the cloak of 
make-believe should at last be slipping from its shoulders at 
home. Significant, we say, because it shows how completely 
we have managed to keep the secret of its failure to our- 
selves. No one who has with seeing eyes watched the operation 
of the principle within the last few years could have been in 
any doubt as to its essential ineffectiveness and unfairness, but 
for some reason there seems to have been a tacit agreement to 
treat it with a sort of grudging respect, as if an acknowl- 
edgement of breakdown would involve a reflection on the na- 
tional character and cheat us of our principal claim to have 
made notable improvements in the machine of government. 
* * * The unions are now beginning to realize that they have 
almost exhausted the possibility of the courts. They have 
outworn the garment and are disposed to fling it away, lest it 
should in the smallest degree cramp their freedom to do 
exactly as they choose. The mining and transport unions in 
New Zealand have already canceled their registration under 
the arbitration law and have formed a federation of labor for 
the express purpose of working for their ends on syndicalist 
lines in the future. The Australian Miners’ Association has 
openly told the employees of the Broken Hill Company that, 
while it will enthusiastically support them if they strike for 
better conditions, they need expect no help in any claim made 
to an arbitration court. The question of definitely breaking 
away from everything associated with arbitration was only 
the other day discussed by the coal miners’ conference at New 
_ Castle. * * * Labor, in short, has made use of compulsory 
arbitration, because the compulsion so far has been all on the 
other side, but being faced with the prospect of a turn in the 
balance, it holds itself free to withdraw and escape even 
the nominal disabilities of an adverse reward. Capital was 
not in a position to claim this privilege. In voting power it 
was weak, and it stood there to be levied on at the pleasure 
_of the court. But the court has now, according to our engag- 
ing democratic notion, served its turn, and those who have 
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received their ‘valuable consideration’ in the amplest measure 
are thinking of repudiating—where they have not already re- 
pudiated—their contract. This is the meaning of industrial arbi- 
tration in Australasia.” 

Mr. Badger then delivered the address which is published in 
abstract elsewhere in this issue. There was no discussion. 


CONCLUDING BUSINESS 


In view of the lateness of the hour it was decided to post- 
pone until to-day the address on “The Milwaukee Fare Case,” 
by R. B. Stearns, vice-president Milwaukee Electric Railway 
& Light Company, Milwaukee. 

The nominating committee was then announced as follows: 
R. I. Todd, chairman; F. W. Hild, J. K. Choate. 

Mr. Tingley then suggested that the association should send 
to President McCarter its good wishes and congratulations 
upon his partial recovery. The chairman stated that he had 
taken the liberty of sending such a telegram earlier in the day, 
believing that his action would be ratified at this meeting. This 
was done by unanimous vote. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


POWER PLANS OF THE WEST PENN TRAC- 
TION & WATER POWER COMPANY 


The West Penn Traction & Water Power Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is making extensive additions to its high-tension 
power and lighting transmission system, connecting up various 
properties in the Pittsburgh district which were purchased in 
the past year. The work is to be completed by Nov. 1, 1912. 
The system at that time will comprise a total of 285 miles of 
high-tension lines, and furnish light. and power service to 
more than 110 cities and boroughs in western Pennsylvania. 
The work includes the completion of the enlargement of the 
capacity of the Connellsville power house to take care of the 
increased load and the extension of the high-tension trans- 
mission lines to the West Virginia state line. Early in July 
construction was started on the high-tension transmission lines 
from Greensburg to Crow’s Nest and from Saltsburg to Vander- 
grift, connecting property in the Kiskiminetas Valley purchased 
early this year. This line is about 28 miles in length and will 
supply light and power service in Leechburg, Apollo and 
Vandergrift. It is expected that this line will be completed 
and in operation by Oct. 15. j 

Surveys have been completed and rights-of-way secured on 
the high-tension transmission lines from Vandergrift to Free- 
port and from Kittanning to Creighton, and construction work 
is under way. These lines are 33 miles in length and supply ; 
the Allegheny Valley between Cowanshannock and Montrose — 
with light and power. It is expected that these lines will be 
completed and in operation by Nov. 1. Surveys have been : 
completed for a line from Freeport to Butler and the right- . 
of-way is practically all secured. This line will supply light 
and power to the Butler Light, Heat & Motor Company, the 
property of which was purchased on April 1, 1912. It is 
expected that this line will be completed and in operation by 
Nov. 1. Surveys have been completed, right-of-way taken 
and construction started for the extension of the company’s 
high-tension transmission lines south of Uniontown to the West 
Virginia state line and to supply the Union Utility Company, 
Morgantown, W. Va. This line is about 20 miles in length - 
and will supply power for construction purposes on the West 
Penn Traction & Water Power Company’s hydroelectric plant, 7 
being built at the state line. > 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WELFARE 
OF EMPLOYEES* 


J. J. BURLEIGH, CHAIRMAN; T. S. WILLIAMS, C. H. HARRIES, D, F. 
SHERMAN, J. D. CALLERY, DANA STEVENS, H. T. 
EDGAR, C, S. KRICK 


Welfare work involves various phases of social science and is 
so broad that it can only be touched upon in a report of this 
kind. There are, however, certain tendencies of the times 
revealed by the history of the work which we believe we can 
with profit bring to your attention with a view to laying the 
foundation for definite recommendations. 

For years the experiences of both employers and employees 
have shown that the success of enterprises as well as of indi- 
viduals is promoted by co-operation and retarded by bickerings 
and enmity. In consequence enlightened employers and em- 
ployees long ago manifested a tendency toward mutuality of 
interests. This tendency experienced a decided stimulus be- 
tween 1880 and 1890, during which period, as shown by the 
report of the United States Commissioner of Labor issued in 
1908, there were created 100 “establishment funds’’ out of a total 
of 461 such funds in operation at the time the report was 
made. It had been realized that a body of experienced em- 
ployees, with their years of training, constitutes an intangible 
asset of well-nigh incalculable value, and it was recognized 
that those capable of producing such an asset should. have an 
incentive for its creation and maintenance. 

The humane theory, now well established, was advanced 
that when the employee gives the best years of his life to 
faithful and continuous service, he should not be allowed 
to come to want in his old age nor should he during periods 
of distress arising from illness or injury be denied some meas- 
ure of relief. Largely owing to the promulgation of such 
principles as these, the trend of endeavor in recent years has 
been to secure, in a sense, a partner rather than an employee, 
experience teaching that such conditions make for the greatest 
efficiency of the individual and as a corollary the greatest suc- 
cess of the enterprise. To this end welfare work has been 
undertaken rather extensively by the industrial world, and 
in this report’ we will endeavor to show the extent of its 
application to our own industry. The work assumes a variety 
of phases and includes sick benefits, death benefits or insurance, 
pensions, social and athletic clubs, entertainments etc.; profit 
sharing and sales of stock to employees, savings and investment 
funds, loan funds, merit systems and rewards, accident bene- 
fits and accident legislation. 

SICK BENEFITS 


Sick benefit funds have been maintained and administered in 
three ways: First, by the employees themselves through 
benefit associations supported by dues and assessments; second, 
by the employees and the companies through mutual benefit 
associations maintained by dues from the members and contri- 
butions from the companies, and third, in a few instances 
only, by companies alone through a welfare or relief depart- 
ment. Associations managed and supported solely by employees 
are few in number. Although they never have been numerous, 

_ they were the pioneers in the movement. Associations of the 
second class, which exceed the others, are the more successful 
of the mutual associations as well as embracing the largest 
individual organizations of that type. 

Perhaps the first of these was established at Newark, N. J., 
in 1887. We.also find records of the formation of one at 
_ Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1888, one:at Birmingham, Ala., in 1895, 
and another at Bridgeport, Conn., in 1900, after which time 
they were established in many other places, associations existing 
_ among the railways represented at this meeting. The member- 
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50 cents, and a provision for further small assessments if con- 
tingencies require. A few associations divide their membership 
into several classes with varying rates of dues, and corre- 
sponding differences in benefits, but for the most part the 
benefits amount to about $7 per week, limited to a period of 
three or four months in a year. .Some associations pay a smaller 
weekly benefit for a longer period and a few pay benefits 
indefinitely. 

The companies, on their part, provide quarters for the asso- 
ciations, part or all of the maintenance cost, and contribute 
yearly to the general funds. Company officials are either the 
active officers of the association or there is an administration 
board composed partly of officials and partly of employees. 
There are, however, instances where the administration is 
entirely in the hands of the employees. 

Your committee knows of only two cases in which the com- 
pany provides sick benefits without contributions from the 
employees, one being at Corning, N. Y., started in 1903, and 
the other at Newark, N. J., started in 1911. The former com- 
pany’s plan provides for a payment of full wages for not ex- 
ceeding four weeks in any one year to employees of more 
than one year’s standing, while the latter company pays $1 
per day for not more than ninety days in any year. All perma- 
nent employees, after thirty days’ service and receiving com- 
pensation not in excess of $1,800 per year, are regarded as 
eligible for benefits. 

DEATH BENEFITS AND INSURANCE 


So-called death benefits are usually combined with sick bene- 
fits and are handled by the same associations. The amounts 
vary from $100 to $1,000, with by far the greater number 
fixed at $100. Some pay $1 per member, others a total sum of 
$250, $400, $500, $800, and those associations having several 
classes of members, up to $1,000 or more to the highest classes. 
We know of five companies which pay death benefits gratui- 
tously. One is at Corning N. Y., which started paying such 
benefits in 1903; a second at Columbia, S. C., which started 
in 1906 to pay death benefits according to length of service, 
to wit: $250, $500 or $1,000, for employees of two, three or 
four years’ service, respectively; a third at Philadelphia, which, 
in 1910, began paying $500, excluding, however, employees 
whose salaries exceeded $200 per month; a fourth at Pittsburgh 
started previously in 1900 to pay, according to length of service 
of from one to five years, amounts ranging from $100 to $300, 
and a fifth at Newark, N. J., which began in 1911 to pay $300 
at death to the beneficiaries of all permanent employees who 
received not more than $1,800 per year. 

PENSIONS 

Contrary to the practice covering sick and death benefits, the 
cost of pensions, or service annuities, which is a more ade- 
quate term, is for the most part assumed by the companies. 
This has been particularly true of pension funds created 
within the last few years. Of twenty companies paying pen- 
sions, we have found only four which do not bear the entire 
burden. In three of these four cases the mutual benefit asso- 
ciations pay the pension, or annuity, and the company contrib- 
utes to the association, and in the other case pensions are 
paid by a benefit organization supported solely by employees. 
The company in Providence, R. I., claims to have been the 
first to start this movement when in I90I pensions were in- 
cluded in the operations of the Mutual Benefit Association, 
and a New York company claims first honors for paying pen- 
sions to employees without assessments, as in 1902 such a plan 
was inaugurated there. This was the beginning of the now 
well-established pension practice. Pensions are granted, as 
a rule, at ages ranging from sixty to seventy years, upon 
voluntary application at the lower age—unless because of in- 
firmities—and often the same at the maximum limit, although 
the practice of compulsory retirement at seventy is gaining 
advocates and followers. Periods of continuous service varying 


‘from fifteen to twenty-five years are, as a rule, required, with 
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lower ages than at the upper. Some companies grant pensions 
contingent upon periods of service only, disregarding age en- 
tirely, while others require infirmity in addition to age, and 
one company pays a pension based upon superannuation alone 
after only ten years of service, but limits the payments to 
monthly installments of $8.33, the aggregate not to exceed 
$500 in any case. 
SOCIAL AND ATHLETIC CLUBS, ENTERTAINMENTS, ETC. 


Social organizations among employees may be regarded as the 
first evidences of the spirit of mutuality. As far back as 
1886 in New York a club was organized and supported by 
street railway men. It maintained a notable library for the 
use of the men and their families and gave various forms of 
entertainment in addition to paying benefits in cases of sick- 
ness or death. In Newark in 1890 a purely social organization 
was founded among the men and in 1896 the company at 
Danbury, Conn., fitted up a part of its own property as club 
rooms, “looking to the comfort of the men while off duty 
and when on duty where necessary, with a view to making the 
men a part of the company and thereby the company success- 
ful.’ There was, therefore, from the earliest days of electric 
street railways a well-defined tendency toward social gatherings 
of employees, and in this tendency was first made manifest 
the spirit of co-operation. Where there was a mutual benefit 
association there were usually club rooms for its use and where 
there was no benefit association there were social clubs, some- 
times supported by the men themselves, but more often solely 
by the company. 

The usual scheme in connection with the mutual associations 
was, and is to-day, for the company to furnish the club rooms 
and the associations to maintain them. Some of these are 
operated as branches of the Y. M. C. A., about four such 
being in existence, dating back to 1902.. In 1896 was made the 
first mention of trainmen’s quarters at carhouses, and since 
that time such quarters have been developed very elaborately, 
some containing reading and recreation rooms, billiard and 
pool tables, gymnasiums, lunch rooms, baths, sleeping accommo- 
dations, halls for social affairs and entertainments, bowling 
alleys, etc. Scarcely a carhouse is now erected by any of the 
larger companies without provision being gratuitously made for 
the greater part of these advantages. 

Moreover, various forms of entertainment are given at 


carhouses and association rooms to which the families and’ 


friends of employees are made welcome, and the Christmas 
season is made a joyful occasion for the children of employees 
by the display of Christmas trees and presentation of gifts. 
Athletic sports are encouraged and are also popular among 
the men, and good-natured rivalry among the baseball teams 
of the various carhouses frequently exists. 


PROFIT SHARING AND SALES OF STOCK TO EMPLOYEES 


Various forms of profit sharing have been tried or are in 
vogue, the earliest of which was put into effect in Denver in 
1898 when the company divided with the men any excess over 
certain daily receipts. The next year at Columbus, Ohio, the 
same rate of dividend was paid upon wages as was paid upon 
the company’s stock. Two years later at Detroit the company 
purchased its own stock in the open market and allowed its 
employees to buy it at the same figure, paying for it in install- 
ments of $5 a month. In ro02 in British Columbia one-third 
of all surplus remaining after a 4 per cent dividend was 
paid to stockholders was divided among the employees. In 
1909 at Spokane, Wash., stock was sold to employees on easy 
terms, while the company at Decatur, Ind., had for some time 
hired no trainmen who would not purchase one share of stock 
and subscribe for five more. It was claimed that the latter 
practice created among employees such an interest in the com- 
pany’s welfare that no unavoidable accidents had occurred since 
its adoption, and that while some good men may have been kept 
out of the service, the number excluded was small and the 


company was kept free from the shiftless ones who were most 
likely to be careless. 
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Other companies have practised profit sharing, of which the 
latest to come to the committee’s notice is that in Portland, 
Ore., where stock was sold to employees at $75 per share 
upon condition that it should be held by them a reasonable 
length of time. 

SAVINGS AND LOAN FUNDS 


Savings and investment funds’ among electric railways have 
not been so well developed as in some other industries, but 
they are operated along the same lines to promote thrift by 
encouraging the employee to make deposits, within certain 
limits, to a fund guaranteed by the company to pay interest 
equal to, and in many cases in excess of, that paid by savings 
banks, Several railway companies have established loan funds 
to prevent the employee from falling into the hands of loan 
sharks when through his own illness or illness in his family, 
or for other legitimate reason, he is in needy circumstances. 
The sums loaned are small, not more than $25 or $50, and 
are paid back in regular installments, usually without interest. 
We know of at least three such funds, one in Philadelphia 
for some years past, one in New York, where in 1911 the com- 
pany converted the profits of five lunch rooms into such a 
fund, and the other at Milwaukee, Wis., where on January 1 of 
the present year the company established a fund to lend sums 
up to $25 without interest. 


MERIT SYSTEMS AND REWARDS 


The discipline of employees does not seem, on first thought, to 
come within the bounds of welfare work, but systems of dis- 
cipline which aim for concurrent effort most certainly do. 
Such a one is the merit system which in its original form 
was known as Brown’s system of discipline. It has been de- 
veloped in various forms, some called merit systems and other 
demerit systems, the best forms giving credit for meritorious 
service which may counterbalance marks of the opposite char- 
acter. Such systems were known as far back as 1896 in 
Brooklyn. In 1903 the Brooklyn company divided $10,000 
cash among its employees who had clean records for six 
months. In 1902 the company at Elmira, N. Y., gave a week’s 
vacation to each of the men having exceptional records, and a 
merit system was started at Cincinnati in 1903. Since that time 
merit systems have been installed by street railways in Los 
Angeles, Rochester, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Newburgh, N. Y., 
Portland, Ore.; Peoria, Ill.; Sheboygan, Wis., and Chicago, 
and in New York by the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Coincident with the adoption of merit systems, although 
independent of them, but dating as far back and continuing 
to the present time, we find that companies have been giving 
cash rewards and prizes for efficient service, the avoidance of 
accidents, politeness, the prevention of delays, observance of 
rules, for remaining in service one year and for suggestions 
for improvement of the service. All these efforts show an 
endeavor to secure the active co-operation of the men and to 
retain them in service. 


ACCIDENT BENEFITS AND ACCIDENT LEGISLATION 
Along with the establishment of sick and death benefits, 
accident benefits are nearly always provided for. The relief 


associations apply their payments for disabilities due to injuries 
as well as to illness, but a distinction is often made so as to 
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they have found that when the employee is required to con- 
tribute a portion of the cost he is very apt to feel that he 
is paying for whatever benefit he may be deriving and the 
employer’s efforts are often overlooked. Some employers, 
on the other hand, view the situation from a different angle. 
They realize that this is a period of industrial unrest and that 
changes in organizations are, from an economic standpoint, 
costly to employer and employee. They also appreciate the 
value of the added intelligence and experience which comes 
from long periods of service and regard as sound business 
policy the adoption of any plan that will help to retain the 
services of a body of trained and vigorous men throughout 
their years of usefulness. 

It was, therefore, with the knowledge of both these points 
of view, that the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey last 
year took a step in advance and adopted a welfare plan which 
provides sick benefits, pensions and insurance for employees 
with the entire cost of the plan borne by the company. The 
same year, immediately upon the passage by the State Legis- 
lature of an employers’ liability act, the company adopted 
its provisions, feeling that such a course was for the best 
interests of the men, although the adoption of the act was not 
compulsory. The company’s employees, therefore, are now 
fortified with sickness insurance, accident insurance, old age 
insurance, and life insurance, all without one penny of cost 
to the men. It was estimated that the welfare plan would 
cost the company $50,000 a year and the actual cost for the 
first year was $48,788.87, an equivalent of $4.78 per employee. 

We desire to call your attention to two things in the ex- 
perience of this company, both of which, from an economic 
standpoint, are of great importance in welfare work. First, 
the welfare plan has been the means of keeping good men in 
the service and, second, the financial outlay for the whole plan 
has been more than saved to the company by this one factor. 
The company has statistics to show that for the first five 
months of the current year, in maintaining the same force of 
trainmen, it had employed nearly 600 less men than during the 
corresponding period of last year. A conservative estimate 
places the reduction of necessary new employees for the year 
at 1200, with a direct saving of $20 per man in the cost of 
training them, or a total saving in this one item, for the year, 
of $24,000. The company’s records also show that accidents 
involving men one year and less in service average $200 per 
mafi per year and those involving men who have had more than 
one year’s service average only $66 per man. It is evident, 
therefore, that a great saving in accident costs is effected by 
retaining men in the service more than one year. The com- 
pany’s statistics place this saving at $54,0co for a twelvemonth, 
which, if combined with the saving in training expenses, 
amounts to $78,000, or more than the entire cost of the welfare 
plan. This is a remarkable showing and well worth serious 
consideration. 

In conclusion the committee regrets that time has not per- 
mitted a more extensive investigation. It recommends a com- 
prehensive study of the entire situation during the ensuing year 
and contemplates, if continued, the formulation of definite 


plans with recommendations for your future action upon this 
very vital question. 


Members of the Berlin Railway Commission who have re- 
turned from a visit to London, where they studied the under- 
ground railway system, especially the District and Metropolitan 
line, praise the signaling system and handling of the trains. Many 
ideas will be borrowed for the approaching electrification of the 
Berlin circle and suburban lines. The commission’s conclu- 
sions will be reported to the Minister of Railways, and the 


‘experience gained in London will serve as a basis for the 
discussions of the Railway Commission of the lower house of 


le ‘Prussian Diet, which will consider the question of the 
ation of the Berlin railways in the autumn of this 
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A POLICY OF PUBLICITY* 


BY’ ARTHUR WARREN 


During the past year or two addresses on “publicity” have 
been delivered before you by various speakers. One of the best 
utterances on this subject was by Arthur W. Brady during his 
presidency of the association. Another was by James H. Mc- 
Graw. Other gentlemen at various times have spoken to you 
of the desirability of publicity. I have no desire to repeat any- 
thing that the other speakers have said. My opinion is in har- 
mony with theirs; my method of approaching the subject and 
of obtaining results may differ somewhat from theirs and from 
the opinions of anybody else. That is, no doubt, because I 
speak to you not as an electric railway man, but as a publicity 
man, who has for many years been associated with widely 
known industrial organizations which are closely associated with 
electric railway work, and because during the past two years or 
so I have been called in by the association itself to advise in 
matters of publicity and to undertake to obtain for this body 
certain results which had not been sought before. 

My remarks will be brief, for two reasons. First, because the 
desirability—indeed, the necessity—of publicity has already been 
recognized by the association. It is, therefore, unnecessary to 
preach to the converted. Second, because it is undesirable that 
you should be wearied by a long technical and detailed dis- 
course on a subject which, as to technicalities and details, is 
probably not familiar to many of the members here and is not 
likely to become so. 

The necessity for a policy of publicity having been recognized 
on former occasions by the association, it is now, perhaps, an 
appropriate time to ask why such a policy has not been car- 
ried out systematically and on a permanent basis. Here, again, 
I find two reasons on which an answer may rest. First, au 
uncertainty on the part of the association, or its executive 
committee, concerning the matter of cost. Second, an uncer- 
tainty as to the most effective forms in which appropriate pub- 
licity can be secured at any cost. To each of these matters I 
may now, for a few moments, call your attention. 

While a good deal has been said, and well said, about pub- 
licity, there is one point that has not been made as clear as 


We may hope it will be made to-day, and that is that any form of 


publicity to be undertaken should be undertaken by the asso- 
ciation in behalf of its member companies, as it undertakes all 
its other work in behalf of its member companies. It is not 
expected that the member companies should, as units, undertake 
this work themselves, as representing the electric railway in- 
dustry as a whole, no matter to what extent they may increase 
uyeir own efforts in this direction for their own purposes. Some 
of the companies already have their own publicity departments, 
which are managed efficiently. It is not proposed that the asso- 
ciation in taking up the work of publicity should interfere or 
compete with any of those departments, but rather that it should 
co-operate with them, and that where such departments do not 
exist it should give assistance. 


CO-OPERATION WITH POPULAR PRESS 


Co-operation with the popular press is greatly to be desired, 
and this co-operation can be obtained by someone who under- 
stands how to obtain it, who is experienced in that line, who 
knows what the press wants and how to prepare for its columns 
the material which is available. What the press wants is news 
—matter which can be put before the public as news, and also 
in the shape of informing and interesting articles. The electric 
railway field contains a good deal of such material, but in many 
cases the occupants of that field do not recognize its news 
value nor the public interest which can be stirred in the prob- 
lems which the members of this association have continually to 
handle. 


*Abstract of paper read before the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 7-11, 1912. 
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POLICY DEFEATED BY INACTION 


This is all very fine in theory. The question is: What are 
the facts, the facts about the publicity which the association 
has, by resolution, by addresses and by other kinds of effort 
of one degree or another, declared itself as favoring? What 
are the facts with regard to this convention’s desire for pub- 
licity? It is one thing to pass resolutions; it is another thing 
to get work done, to co-operate with those who have to ob- 
tain the publicity. The difficulties in the way of obtaining 
adequate publicity for this convention are tremendous, and 
they arise, all of them, from the fact that the convention, and 
I mean the convention as a whole, including all societies, has 
not as yet co-operated in the efforts which have been made 
and which are being made for the purpose of securing publicity. 
It is best to be frank about these matters, so that they can be 
understood. Many admirable reports, many interesting papers, 
are submitted to and read before this convention and its asso- 
ciated conventions. But these papers and these reports do not 
reach the channel through which publicity can be obtained in 
time to be of acceptable service to the press. It must be borne 
in mind that a hundred reports or fifty reports and papers 
cannot be flung at the head of the publicity representative in 
the morning and analyzed, condensed and printed in the news- 
papers of the afternoon, or even of the next morning. 

But that is not all. These papers and addresses are not flung 
at the head of any agency for publicity. They are. not even 
extracted by persuasion or main force until after the ball is 
over, until after the news value is gone, until the time is past 
when the press of the country has any use for it. Even then 
some of these addresses and documents are not to be obtained. 
The press naturally wonders why it cannot obtain access to 
speeches and papers which are announced on your publicly 
printed programs. The press knows very well that this asso- 
ciation has before now declared itself heartily in favor of pub- 
licity; that it “seeks to obtain the confidence of the public” 
in the electric railway interests of the country; that it has 
more than once declared it has nothing to conceal. This, in- 
deed, was one of the declarations that were carried from one 
end of the country to the other by our executive officers dur- 
ing that transcontinental journey last spring. But during the 
present week we have had continually to disappoint the repre- 
sentatives of the newspapers of this city and other cities and 
all news-distributing agencies, because it has been impossible 
to supply them with the material which they have legitimately 
expected to receive. At a policy of publicity carried into effect 
in this manner they naturally wonder. All I can tell them is 
that the addresses and documents from which they wish to 
quote have not been prepared in time to be of any service to 
them or to the association itself, outside of its own members. 
Am I to tell them that some of these documents—some of 
these reports and addresses—are not to be made public? In 
that case, they will inquire, What kind of policy of publicity 
is this, and of what are you afraid? 

If you wish to sit in executive session and there to discuss 
matters which, for any reason, are not to be discussed or pre- 
sented publicly, that is another matter, and your right to engage 
in it in that way will not be disputed. But, then, why announce 
those themes and discussions publicly in ways which are avail- 
able to anyone who takes the trouble to read your printed 
program? Why excite a newspaper curiosity which you are 
unwilling to gratify? And why not have the matter which is to 
be publicly delivered and openly discussed prepared in time, so 
that it, or extracts from it at least, may be available in ad- 
vance for securing the publicity which your association has 
been at particular pains publicly to advocate? 

During many years of dealing with subjects of this kind I 
have found it to be a common habit of men to think, and even 
to say, that they desire publicity, without really knowing what 
publicity is, what labor it entails and how they are to go about 
securing it. I have often found, in cases of great enterprises, 

_ that men would say, “Now give us publicity,” and then by 


_~ lack of co-operation, would add in effect, “But, damn you, 
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we dare you to do it!” I do not think, however, that this is 
the attitude or trend of thought of this association, or of any 
of its affiliated associations, but I do think that an impression 
to the contrary is not likely to be removed by any number of 
resolutions, by any eloquent speeches about taking the public 
into your confidence, if those resolutions and those speeches 
are not supported by an earnest, continuous and prompt effort 
to fill the channel which you havé begun to dig with the stream 
of material which will make effective publicity possible. 

It may be thought that the new and admirable monthly pub- 
lication of the association, Aera, fairly covers the field of pub- 
licity and leaves unnecessary any further effort from headquar- 
ters, but that is not the case. Interesting and valuable as that 
excellent publication is to the members of the association, it 
does not, in the nature of things, reach the general public nor 
appeal to it. Nor can it do so. Besides, the popular press 
of this country is not very much interested in the technical 
and class publications, which are expected to fill, and do fill, 
a field of their own. There are so many of these publications 
that the popular press cannot, even with the best will in the 
world, review them all, nor even read them all, and it is not 
the custom of the popular press to quote very much from the 
technical and class publications. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE WORK 


What the association needs for this work of publicity is the 
service of a publicity man who is reasonably familiar with your 
field and who, by training and experience, knows how to present 
to the public, through the press, the information—wholly legiti- 
mate information—concerning the problems with which all of 
you have to deal and which are, in their very nature, of pub- 
lic interest. Matters of this kind arise continually in the field 
of operations of one member company or another. But it is 
quite probable that most of you may know by experience that 
local companies are too often regarded as grinders of their own 
axes when, for reasons entirely legitimate, they wish to obtain 
public attention in print. It is entirely reasonable to suppose that 
the association, which represents 30,000 miles of electric-railway, 
$5,000,000,000 of invested capital, thousands of shareholders, 
200,000 employees, and carries 7,500,000,000 passengers, will 
obtain a hearing when an individual company or several mem- 
ber companies may not do so, or may do so only with great 
difficulty. The association is looked upon as the spokesman of 
this great business, and while its interests are interests of that 
business, it has, as an association, nothing to sell, no axe of 
its own to grind, no personal interest to support. It can 
speak for the vast business which comes most closely in contact 
with the population, not of one city or district or state, but 
with the population of the entire country. It will be listened | 
to. What is written in its behalf will be read if it is written 
by an experienced hand. 

Personally, I dislike the word “publicity.” It has been over- 
worked, misrepresented and is often misunderstood. A “pub- 
licity agent” is too often regarded nowadays as a puller of legs. 
My suggestion would be that whoever undertakes for the asso- 
ciation such work as we have here under consideration should 
do so either as an officer of this body or as a member or rep- 
resentative of the committee on public relations, a committee ‘ 
which has a vast field for usefulness. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE ASSOCIATION IN PUBLICITY WORK 


In a tentative way, the association has on three occasions with- 
in the past two years undertaken some publicity work. The 
occasions were the mid-winter meeting in January, 1 I1QII; : 
convention at Atlantic City in October, 1911, and the journe > 
which the executive officers made around the continent in th 
spring of 1912. It would not be becoming in me to say 
about the results obtained on these occasions. Some of 
evidences of the results in connection with the continental j 
ney are now on exhibition in this hall. 

One company, or a dozen companies, cannot spez 
entire industry. The as§ociation can do so. Tha 
its functions. And it can speak for one compan; 
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the voice of that company may not penetrate beyond its own 
district. For there are cases (you all know them) when prob- 
lems usually regarded as local are in reality problems which 
have their counterparts in many states of the Union. We found 
this to be so on our transcontinental journey. We found condi- 
tions which it would be desirable to reproduce elsewhere; we 
found conditions which it would not be desirable to reproduce 
anywhere. Yet all these conditions would interest the public 
everywhere. There is misinformation to be set right, miscon- 
ception to be removed, and there are few places in the land 
where demagogues have not to be confronted with facts. The 
association can speak with effect in behalf of any or all of 
its member companies. 


ADDRESSES ON ELECTRIC RAILWAY PROBLEMS 


Besides obtaining and informing public attention through the 
public prints, it is possible to pursue the work, when occasion 
demands, by public addresses and addresses before civic and 
other bodies. You are all by this time familiar with what 
was done on the transcontinental journey, to which reference 
has been made. The addresses delivered by President Mc- 
Carter, Mr. Crosby, Mr. Conwell, Mr. Peirce, Mr. Allen, Mr. 
Brady and General Harries illustrate this point. But it can- 
not be expected that these gentlemen, or others similarly sit- 
uated, can often give much time to that kind of labor. There 
are cases in which something of the kind could be done through 
the publicity service of the association. The numerous Chautau- 
qua platforms, not to mention others, are open to speakers 
who denounce almost every form of corporate operation. Your 
voices are still. Your opponents are heard at all times and 
places. There are times and places at which this association 
should be heard. 

The point is this: The association has declared itself in 
favor of publicity, and on three occasions it has obtained, to 
a conspicuous extent, what it desired in this line. Now it asks 
for a policy of publicity. I am inclined to think that the best 
policy, in fact the only one, is to continue on a permanent 
basis the work. which has already been spasmodically carried 
out with success and to deal in the same way with specific 
cases as they arise. Thus, continuous work will be substituted 
for occasional! effort. 

COST 


Now as to the cost: There have been, I believe, a good deal 
of advice, and some difference of opinion, as to the probable 
cost of carrying out a policy of publicity. So far as I know 
any of the suggested figures, they are wide of the mark. I have 
heard $25,000 a year mentioned. I would hesitate to appear be- 
fore you if I had to recommend anything of that dimension 
as a beginning. The work need not cost half that sum, at any 
rate not during the first year. I believe that a good year’s 
work can be done, and well done, for $10,000, because advantage 

can be taken of existing facilities for carrying on such work. 
I do not know how the larger figures were arrived at. The 
association has no need to buy advertising. It has no cat- 
_alogs to print and circulate; it has nothing to sell; it has no 
_ axe to grind; it has already declared in favor of publicity. The 
_ only thing lacking is the order to go ahead. 


In a special pamphlet, entitled “Dual System of Rapid 
Transit for New York City,” the Public Service Commission 
of the First District of New York gives many details regard- 
ing the new work. The total cost of the new system, it is 
stated, will be about $347,000,000, and its total length will 
be 629.7 miles of single track. This will include 296 miles of 
‘single track of existing rapid transit lines. While. the ex- 
isting rapid transit lines are carrying about 800,000,000 pas- 
-sengers a year, the new system will have a capacity of 3,000,- 
000 a year, although it is not expected that such capacity 
be. demanded for some years after the opening of the new 
which are now being constructed or under contract for 
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MANUFACTURERS’ AND RAILWAY TOTAL 
REGISTRATION 


The total registration, as furnished up to 5 p. m. Wednesday, 
at both the office of the railway associations and the office of 
the Manufacturers’ Association, was 3330. This number in- 
cludes 2100 railway members, ladies and guests, and 1230 supply 
men, ladies and guests. H. C. Donecker advises that he has 
run short of all committee badges and is now supplying rail- 
way members with American and Manufacturers’ Association 
badges. He also advises that the railway associations’ regis- 
tration has exceeded the anticipated total and if the present 
rate continues the total for both the railway associations and the 
Manufacturers’ Association will approximate 5000. The regis- 
tration on Wednesday was particularly heavy and present indi- 
cations are that it will continue to be so through Friday. 


LOSSES OF EXPOSED STEAM PIPES 


In a paper read before the British Association it was 
stated that the effect of the density of the surrounding 
air greatly enhanced the loss of heat from exposed steam 
pipes, and that under experimental pressures of 2,000 Ib. 
per square inch the heat loss became enormous. Other 
experiments under normal conditions demonstrated that 1-in. 
uncovered steam pipe lost in free air 3 b. t. u. per square 
foot per hour per degree of temperature difference. Out 
of this total only 15 per cent was due to radiation and 4 
per cent to conduction. The remaining 81 per cent was 
found to be wholly due to convection. In experiments 
with insulating material it was found that the best of such 
materials had some thirty times the conductivity of air, 
so that, were it not for reducing the convection, pipe cov- 
ering would actually increase the loss of heat instead of 
diminishing it. This was borne out by the discovery that 
the heat loss from pipes depended very largely upon the 
closeness of the packing. If the insulation was very tightly 
packed, the efficiency was low owing to the increase in 
conductivity, while, on the other hand, if packed too loosely 
a large proportion of the convection would still continue. 
For this reason it appeared that for each class of insula- 
tion a certain density of packing was best. In the case 
of slag wool, this was found to be one-fourteenth the actual 
density of the individual fibers. In that case the loss by 
conduction through the insulation to the air would be 
raised from o.I b. t. u. to 0.4 b. t. u. per square foot per 
degree per hour; loss by convection would be reduced from 
3.2 b. t. u. to 0.1 b. t. u. per square foot per hour, the net 
loss being thus one-seventh of what it would be with bare 
piping. With bare pipes the character of the service had a 
distinct influence, but this affected only the loss by radia- 
tion. With a good machined surface this loss was reduced 
from 15 per cent of the total to about 7 per cent, and if 
the piping were polished to a mirror-like surface this loss 
was still further reduced to about 3 per cent of the total. 
The loss by convection was not, however, affected in any 
way, and as this was the main factor constituting as afore- 
said 81 per cent of the total loss, there was very little to 
be gained by polishing in the case of ordinary steam pipe 
temperature. Another factor which was considered was 
the diameter of the piping. With a small radius the con- 
duction loss was found to become more important so that 
the total loss varied with the diameter of the pipe. It was, 
however, found that this increased loss by conduction only 
became important with pipes less than %-in. in diameter, 
although, as had been previously shown, the loss in the 
case of fine wires becomes enormous. For pipes above 
4 in, in diameter the loss was found to become nearly con- 
stant at 2 b. t. u. per square foot per degree per hour irre- 
spective of the diameter. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE* 


BY H. J. DAVIES, CHAIRMAN; E. J. COOK, 


AND S. L. TONE 


A. H. FORD, F. A. HEALY 


The work of the committee on insurance during the past year 
has brought about three things of advantage to the members of 
the association : 

(1) A closer relationship and a better understanding between 
the committee and the managers and other officers of the large 
stock insurance companies. 

(2) The recognition by the factory mutual insurance com- 
panies of protected railway properties as desirable risks and 
actual insurance by them of a number of traction properties. 

(3) A start toward the drafting of standard rules and re- 
quirements for the construction and protection of carhouses and 
other railway structures to take the place of the three sets of 
rules and requirements now in effect, viz., those of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Engineering Association, those of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, as recommended by the 
National Fire Protection Association, and those of the Central 
Traction & Lighting Bureau. 

Your committee held two conferences with the Central Trac- 
tion & Lighting Bureau in New York, and the chairman of 
your committee attended a meeting in Cleveland of the National 
Fire Protection Association’s committee on electric railway and 
power properties. 

Data sheets of 149 companies, carrying $196,360,000 of in- 
surance, indicate an average rate of 6514 cents per $100 of in- 
surance. Losses aggregating $274,600 were reported by these 
companies. One company that suffered a loss of $75,co0 carried 
no insurance. Deducting this loss, the ratio of losses to pre- 
miums was 21% per cent, of recoveries to premiums 14 per 
cent, and of recoveries to losses about 90 per cent. 

The committee cannot urge too strongly upon the members 
of the association the importance of furnishing the data called 
for from year to year. Every company ought to make a 
report upon the committee’s blank that the assembled data may 
not be misleading. Your insurance expert has had a very busy 
year, as indicated by a report made by him to this committee, 
a copy of which follows this report. 


REPORT OF HENRY N, STAATS, INSURANCE EXPERT 


During 1912 I have inspected railway. and lighting properties 
at various points from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, having 
traveled more than 25,000 miles in this work. My relations 
with the traction and lighting companies and the great insur- 
ance organizations have been most gratifying. The -traction 
people have accepted my plans and specifications for the pro- 
tection of their properties in many instances, and the insurance 
companies have given marked reductions in rates on all of the 
properties thus protected. 

I have during the past eight months been in direct com- 
munication with the office of the Central Traction & Lighting 
Bureau and have, through its acting secretary, received every 
possible consideration. I have obtained from the bureau and 
from rating bureaus basis rates of insurance covering the prop- 
erties of several traction and lighting companies that are very 
satisfactory so far as buildings and contents other than rolling 
stock are concerned. 

The rolling stock of traction companies should receive a 
lower rate of insurance than it has received up to the present 
time, and this is a matter that should have the careful considera- 
tion of the joint committee. 

The most important work accomplished in the year is that 
of interesting the factory mutual insurance companies of New 
England in traction and lighting properties. The executive 
officers of a number of the factory mutual companies made per- 
sonal inspections of traction and lighting properties and de- 
vided that, when protected in accordance with the well-estab- 


*Abstract of report read at meeting of the American Electric Railway 
Association, Chicago, Oct. 7-11, 1912. 
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lished rules of the factory mutual companies, the properties 
average up with the class of risks now insured by them. As a 
result of these inspections a large number of traction and 
lighting properties have been taken over by the factory mutual 
companies, and other properties will be considered by them for 
insurance when protected in accordance with the plans and 
specifications of our office. 

There are three methods under which the traction and light- 
ing business of this country is underwritten: First, the major 
portion of the properties is now insured by the old-line or stock 
insurance companies; second, a considerable number of the 
properties have been taken over by the factory mutual insur- 
ance companies; third, a number of the large traction and 
lighting companies have established insurance funds and are 
now carrying their own insurance. I have the pleasure of co- 
operating with all three of these, and it is my constant endeavor 
to give each one “a square deal,” at the same time remembering 
that my chief object is to promote, to the best of my ability, 
the interests of the traction and lighting companies that I serve. 

The work of this office has increased to such an extent that 
it becomes necessary, in order to achieve the best results, to 
increase our engineering facilities, and I beg that you will make 
clear to the member companies of the association the advantages 
to be derived through co-operation with this office. 


REPORT OF MEETING OF COM MITTEE ON INSURANCE WITH COM MITTEE 
OF ie BE AS 


The National Fire Protection Association’s committee on 
electric railway and power properties met at Cleveland Sept. 
II, 12 and 13. This association was organized for the pur- 
pose of studying and recommending means and methods of pro- 
tecting properties of all kinds against loss or damage by fire. 
It is very broad in its scope. It has no power, however, to 
bind either insurers or insured. Its investigations and ex- 
perience entitle any recommendations that it may make for 
the safeguarding of property against the hazards of fire to 
most careful consideration, if not to immediate adoption with- 
out consideration. The American Electric Railway Association 
is a member of the organization, and the chairman of its com- 
mittee on insurance is a member of the committee on electric 
railway and power properties, as is also the insurance expert 
of the Railway Association. The other members of the com- 
mittee are: C. H. Patton, chairman, publisher Cleyeland In- 
spection Bureau; W. T. Benallack, manager Michigan Inspec- 
tion Bureau; R. C. Bird, inspector* Fire Underwriters’. Elec- 
trical Bureau, New York; W. S. Boyd, electrical inspector, 
Hinsdale, Ill.; J. C. Forsyth, electrical inspector New York 
Board of Underwriters, New York; M. F. Jones, inspector 
New England Bureau of United Inspection, Boston; J. V. 
Parker, Western Actuarial Bureau, Chicago; A. M. Schoen, 
Southeastern Underwriters’ Association, Atlanta; Martin 
Schreiber, engineer maintenance of way Public Service Rail- 
way, Newark, N. J.; E. M. Sellers, Indiana Inspection Bureau ; 
Ralph Sweetland, engineer New England Insurance Exchange, 
Boston; Louis Wiederhold, Jr., secretary Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the Middle Department, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. G. 
Wilbor, inspector Factory Insurance Association, Hartford, 
Conn. : 

The members who attended the meeting at Cleveland were 
Messrs. Patton, Bird, Benallack, Boyd, Davies, Parker, Schoen, 
Sellers, Wiederhold and Wilbor. The members of the ex- 
ecutive committee of:the Central Traction & Lighting Bureau, 
an old-line insurance organization, were represented by the 
acting secretary of the bureau, William A. Stoney, and by 
Messrs. Schoen and Wiederhold, members of the N. F. P. A. 
committee. ; 

The committee considered three pamphlets contains rules 
for the construction and protection of railway on, ae 
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to the three organizations. The work was not completed, and 
the committee adjourned on Sept. 13 to meet again on call 
of the chairman. It was hoped that the second meeting would 
be held and the rules completed in time for a report to the 
present convention, but it has been impossible to fix a date 
for the adjourned meeting. 

The work of this N. F. P. A. committee is of great im- 
portance to electric railway companies, and your insurance 
expert, as well as your insurance committee, would be glad to 
receive suggestions from any member of the association on the 
subjects to be considered at its next meeting. 

One subject that was discussed at considerable length was a 
recommendation that the manufacturers of cars be required to 
have the original car-wiring installation conform with the 
National Electrical Code and bear the label of the National 
Laboratories. This subject is to be considered by the associa- 
tion’s committee on insurance and discussed at the next meet- 
ing of the N. F. P. A. committee. 

Other subjects considered and discussed at the Cleveland 
meeting were the proper installation of car heaters, the danger 
of fire from various types of heaters, the location of cut-out 
switches outside of buildings, the efficiency of lightning ar- 
resters, the double bonding of rails in carhouses and yards 
and the question as to whether cars should be disconnected with 
the trolley wire in carhouses or yards at night. Many other 
important questions are still to be decided. 

The committee witnessed a test of standpipes and monitor 
nozzles in one of the car yards of the Cleveland Railway, and 
rules for the installation of this sort of protection will be dis- 
cussed, 

The next meeting of the committee will probably be held in 
New York City or Rochester, N. Y. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION* 


D. C. JACKSON, A. S. 
GOFF 


H. H. NORRIS, CHAIRMAN; RICHEY, J. F. 


CALDERWOOD, R. S. 


Your committee on education planned to continue the ex- 
perimental correspondence course of the preceding year on 
a larger scale. During the year 1910-II an instructor gave 
part of his time to correspondence instruction of twenty-five 
young men in the employ of member companies. A full ac- 
count of this work was given in the report presented last. year 
at Atlantic City. Briefly the work described therein consisted 
of the following : 

1. The selection by each of five companies of five young 
men who, in the opinion of their employers, would respond 
to stimulus and direction from a competent instructor. Each 
company agreed to bear its share of the expense within a 
certain limit. 

2. The engaging of a part of the time of a well-educated 
practical railway man as instructor. 

3. The collection of information regarding the experience 
and training of the young men and the laying out of suitable 
topics for reports which were called for at more at less regular 
intervals, 

4. The examination, correction, grading, etc., of these re- 
ports by the instructor, with suggestions to the students as 
to their individual requirements. 

5. The collection of testimonials from students and em- 
ployers as to the results of the work and of its value to all 
concerned, 

The conclusions were, in general, that the results of the 
work were encouraging and warranted the committee in con- 
-tinuing it, but on a scale about four times as large and for an 
entire year. 

: Soon after the 1911 convention, the committee was requested 
»y the executive committee to continue the experiment along 
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the line of the suggestions contained in the report. This it 
at once set out to do. 

From the previous year’s experience the committee concluded 
that the one hundred students called for in the recommenda- 
tions in last year’s report would be promptly enrolled, and that 
work could proceed rapidly. At a meeting held in the fall, an 
estimate of expenses was made, covering salary of instructor, 
his traveling expenses, stenography, postage, printing, etc. This 
was placed at $4,000, or $40 per student, of which the com- 
mittee suggested that $5 be paid by the student and the balance 
by the employer. 

A circular letter was addressed to the proper officer in each 
member company, and this was followed by a personal letter 
from the chairman of the committee to a large number o1 
officials known to be strongly interested in the training of ap- 
prentices. In the meantime the committee made an active 
search for an instructor, and found, apparently, the right man. 
He was tentatively engaged after each member of the com- 
mittee had ample opportunity to become acquainted with him. 
It was felt that the success of the experiment would lie as 
much in the proper selection of the instructor as anywhere; 
hence, especial care was taken in selecting him. 

After all preparations were complete, the committee con- 
sidered the applications which had been received, but found that 
they were not numerous enough to warrant the employment 
of an instructor. Having been over the ground in a pre- 
liminary way the year before, the committee could see no bene- 
fit to be derived from a repetition of the preceding year’s 
experiment. The advance for the year was to have consisted 
in the organization of a small educational staff, concentrating 
attention on this problem and working out a systematic course 
of instruction—not by the direct imparting of information, but 
by suggestion and guidance, encouraging the students to edu- 
cate themselves in terms of their everyday work. Unless this 
step could be taken, and in the opinion of the members of the 
committee no fewer than a hundred students would permit it, 
there was nothing for the committee to do but to lay the 
plan on the table for the time being until the membership 
could express itself on the proposition. 

It is evident that the plan of the committee was not made 
sufficiently clear and advertised sufficiently to give it adequate 
consideration. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The members of the association will naturally expect the 
committee to express opinions as to the next thing to be 
done, if anything, as the members of the committee have made 
a special study of their problem. The conclusions are these: 

(1) That the committee still believes in the plan  sub- 
stantially as originally outlined, with modifications based on 
experience. 

(2) That if the scheme could once be started as outlined 
in last year’s report, it would be able to demonstrate its effi- 
ciency and would grow in usefulness and popularity. 

(3) That it would be possible to start it if the members 
could have the plan brought clearly and forcibly to their 
attention. 

(4) That it may be necessary for the association to invest, 
say $500, in having a representative personally visit a num- 
ber of important centers and explain the plan to officers and 
men. 

(5) That the apprentices and others need the kind of in- 
struction proposed by the committee in order to make them 
efficient employees and that the steam railroads are getting 
ahead of the electric railways in the training of apprentices. 

(6) That it is too bad to lose the results of the work which 
the committee has put upon this matter during the past few 
years when, if we could get over the “dead center,” the educa- 
tional machinery would, it is hoped, accelerate promptly to 
full speed. 


APPENDICES 


There are three appendices to the report of the committee. 
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Appendix 1 is a short résumé of the work of the educational 
committee. 

Appendix 2 is a summary of the results secured during 1911 
of the work done on the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System. 

Appendix 3 contains an account of the instruction of ap- 
prentices as carried on by the New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad companies. It is taken from the 1912 report 
of the committee on education of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CHANGES IN 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS* 


BY C. S. SERGEANT, CHAIRMAN} W. CARYL ELY, E. C. FOSTER. 


Your committee, acting under instructions of the executive 
committee, has considered the matter of the designation of 
the two classes of association membership, and, with the 
approval of the executive committee, has recommended that 
in future‘the two classes be known as follows: Companies as 
“company members,” and individuals as “members.” 

The committee has notified the member companies of its 
conclusions, as per letter which is a part of this report as 
Appendix A, and now desires to express the hope that this 
convention will approve its suggestions as being such as 
will tend to strengthen the organization by appealing to the 
interest of individuals connected with the industry. 

As stated in the letter, the word, “associate” has seemed, 
in the minds of many of those whose names have been promi- 
nently connected with the history of electric traction, to carry 
with it the suggestion of ineligibility to full membership, and 
was, therefore, distasteful to these gentlemen and practically 
served to prohibit their connecting themselves with an asso- 
ciation representing an industry in which their interests rest. 


APPENDIX. 


“To THE ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ELEctric RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION : 

“Gentlemen—The executive committee of the American As- 
sociation at its meeting in Januazy last took up and approved 
the plan of a new designation for the two classes of member- 
ship. 

“A number of individuals who have been more or less 
prominently connected with the electric railway development 
have expressed some objection to the term ‘associate’ in 
connection with their membership in the association. They 
have complained that it did not seem to indicate that they were 
full members of the organization. 

“The executive committee considered this matter fully at 
the January meeting and appointed the undersigned committee 
to make the necessary changes in the constitution. The 
approved modifications are shown below, the changes being 
that the two classes of membership are now to be known as 
‘company members’ and ‘members,’ the first embracing the 
electric railway companies and the second individuals. The 
sections of the constitution which have been affected are shown 
below. 

“It is hoped that the coming convention will express its 
approval of the new designations, which in the judgment of 
the committee are altogether desirable. 

“Respectfully submitted, 

[Signed] “C. S. Serceant, Chairman, 
“W. Cary ELy, 
“E, C. Foster, 

“Committee on Changes in Constitution and By-Laws. 
“Sept. 7, 1912.” 

PRESENT CONSTITUTION 

“T11. The membership of this association shall consist of 
two classes as follows: 
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“(a) Active members, consisting of American urban and 
interurban railway companies, or lessees or individuals owners 
of urban and interurban railways, or steam railways having 
electrified sections. Each member shall be entitled to one 
vote, which shall be cast by the properly accredited delegate. 

“(b) Associate members, consisting of individuals, copart- 
nerships and corporations who are actively identified with 
urban and interurban railway interests, or with those of steam. 
railways having electrified sections, and other persons who, 
in the opinion of the executive committee, have had expe- 
rience of such a nature as to render desirable their connection 
with the association. Associate members may ally them- 
selves either directly with the American Association or with 
its Engineering Association, its Claim Agents’ Association or 
its Transportation & Traffic Association, provided such asso- 
ciate membership conforms to the constitution and by-laws 
of the designated organization. Only those eligible, as deter- 
mined by its executive committee, to the executive sessions of 
the American Association conventions may be allied directly 
with the American Association. Excepting that they shall not 
be entitled to vote or hold office, the privileges of the asso- 
ciate members shall be similar to those of the active members, 
and, in general, these privileges shall be as follows:” 


PROPOSED REVISED CONSTITUTION 


“t1r. The membership of this association shall consist of 
two classes, as follows: 

“(a) Company members, consisting of American urban 
and interurban railway companies, or lessees, or individual 
owners of urban and interurban railways, or steam railways 
having electrified sections. Each company member shall be 
entitled to one vote, which shall be cast by the properly 
accredited delegate. 

“(b) Members, consisting of individuals, co-partnerships 
and corporations which are actively identified with urban and 
interurban railway interests, or with those of steam railways 
having electrified sections, and other persons who, in the 
opinion of the executive committee, have had experience of 
such a nature as to render desirable their connection with the 
association. Members may ally themselves either directly with 
the American Association or with its Engineering Association, 
its Claim Agents’ Association or its Transportation & Traffic 
Association, provided such membership conforms to the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the designated organization. Only 
those eligible, as determined by its executive committee, to 
the executive sessions of the American Association conyen- 
tions may be allied directly with the American Association. 
Excepting that they shall not be entitled to vote or hold 
office, the privileges of the members shall be similar to those 
of the company PiemD Si and, in general, these privileges 
shall be as follows:” 


It is reported by the Engineer of London that motor omni- 
buses cost 13% cents per mile to run, including maintenance, 
depreciation and administration, and the revenue averages a 
little under 22 cents per mile. Street cars in England, on the 
other hand, cost about 22 cents per mile to run, including all 
charges, and it is doubtful if their falling revenue is quite 
sufficient to balance that. While tramway authorities object 
to the charges for maintenance of the highway between and — 
adjoining the tracks, the borough councils consider that they — 
are legitimate, seeing that the tram cars crowd ordinary — 
wheeled traffic to the sides of the road. A point is made by 
motor omnibus detractors that the vehicles injure the roads 
but it is argued in favor of the vehicle that it has actually 
to numerous thoroughfares being improved out of all reco 
tion, at the same time effecting a great saving to the rateoas 
A case in point is cited where the ordinary macadam Tr 
face was so torn up by the motor omnibus traffic that it 
to be repaired more than once a year. Four years 
laid down with wood blocks, and it has not vaace 
repairs since. 
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WEDNESDAY’S MEETING OF ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATION 


President Ackerman called the Engineering Association to 
order at 10 a. m. yesterday and called for the report of the 
committee on buildings and structures. Martin Schreiber, 
Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J., presented the report. 
It is published elsewhere in this issue. 

BUILDINGS 

The first part of the report discussed was that on carhouse 
construction. On this point Mr. Schreiber said there was a 
difference of opinion as to the relative merits of concrete con- 
struction and mill construction. In the past, he said, the gen- 
eral idea was that a concrete carhouse was much the most de- 
sirable, but recently some companies had come to be very 
strongly in favor of mill construction for carhouses. © He 
thought the question was largely the length of spans. When 
long spans were used the concrete carhouse was much more 
expensive than the mill construction, but where the span was 
short there was little difference. Of course, in either form 
of construction it was only the question of the roof. The 
walls and the foundation in either case would probably be of 
concrete or similar construction. Again, even with the con- 
crete carhouse it was necessary to have a sprinkler system 
equipment to protect the cars, and the insurance companies 
demand the same rate for one as for the other. 

John H. Hanna, Capital Traction Company, Washington, D. 
C., thought that the advantages of the concrete construction 
far outweighed any difference in cost that there might be be- 
tween the two. His company had had a building of the slow- 
burning type, but some years ago it caught fire and burned 
down completely in twenty minutes. If it had not been of the 
slow-burning type, he did not know how much more quickly 
it would have burned down. It was a six-story building and 
covered an entire block. Since that time the mill type of 
construction had not appealed to the company. The con- 
crete ‘construction was undoubtedly more expensive, but when 
one considered the relative cost of the equipment put in the 
building and the cost of the building itself, it seemed to him 
that there was no question that the most perfect fireproof 
system of construction should be adopted. In regard to the 
sprinkler system, the underwriters required, in order to give 
any reduction in rates, a double sprinkler system from the 
roof, and also an aisle sprinkler. With a fireproof building and 
where the only combustible matter in the building was the 

_ cars, the installation of a sprinkler system on a fireproof roof 
seemed to him unnecessary. 

William Roberts, Northern Ohio Traction & Light Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, said his company had recently investigated 
the construction of power house and shops and concluded 
that the best construction would be brick, with finished tile 
interior and a tile roof laid on cement. He also described a 
paint shop recently built. It had tile walls, with corrugated 
sheet-iron roof, and all wiring in the paint shop was strung on 
messenger wires. There was not 3 ft. of woodwork in the 
whole building. That was only at the entrance where a trolley 
pole might leave the wire and strike the girders of the roof. 
The lighting arrangement was so arranged that the circuits 
had to be cut in at the master painter’s desk. On the outside 
of the paint shop there was a main lighting switch under lock 
and key, and a trolley switch, so that when the foreman left 
the shops at night he could cut out the main light on the main 

trolley switch. The insurance inspectors were much pleased 
_ with this arrangement. He thought some of the waiting sta- 
E tions illustrated in the paper too elaborate, because the public 
would mutilate stations which were not watched. 

 C. J. Griffith, Little Rock Railway & Electric Company, was 
rather inclined to favor the mill construction with roof and 
aisle sprinklers. 

‘Mr. Hanna said the building mentioned by him was a com- 
dit on carhouse and office building, and a sprinkling system 


was not installed. He agreed, however, that the aisle system 
ought to be installed in all carhouses, but he did not see why 
inflammable matter like cars should be stored in inflammable 
buildings. 

G. W. Palmer, Jr., Bay State Street Railway, referred to the 
first topic, namely, recommendations for specifications and the 
form of contract for railway structures. As he read it over 
the specifications and the form of contract bond appeared to 
be almost the same as those under which the Bay State Street 
Railway had erected buildings at the cost of many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. Paragraphs 1 to 20 of the specifica- 
tion set out the general relations between the contractor and 
the company. Those, of course, were supplemented with other 
specifications which would follow in any particular case. It 
was a very important matter that a contract and specification 
which would stand the test of possible litigation should be used. 
It was his company's opinion that this came pretty near to 
being an ironclad form. If there was favor anywhere, it was 
on the side of the company rather than on the side of the con- 
tractors. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Palmer on comparative in- 
surance rates, Mr. Schreiber said that the insurance interests 
of New Jersey had not given any advantage in the rate on 
account of either mill or concrete construction. This was one 
of the conditions that had kept concrete construction down. 
For short spans, the concrete carhouse was best .because the 
cost was less by 5 per cent for a two-track span, but for 
longer spans, the roof costs 20 per cent to 30 per cent more. 

T. E. Rust, Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railway, de- 
scribed a rather novel form of waiting station on his line. As 
an advertising feature a local sheet-metal manufacturer pro- 
posed, about a year ago, to put one of its cisterns on the line 
and build it in the form of a waiting room. The manufac- 
turer used an ordinary cistern made of galvanized iron and 
roofed. This station seemed to be almost boyproof, and so 
far nobody had been able to cut any holes into it. The rail- 
way liked it so well that it might buy more for use as outside 
stations. 

C. F. Bedwell, Public Service Railway, believed that the 
Eastern insurance people had almost agreed to eliminate 
sprinklers where there was a concrete roof. 

Howard H. George, Public Service Railway, suggested that 
the specifications should include methods of testing cement like 
that of the American Society for Testing Materials. Presi- 
dent Ackerman thought that this was a very good idea. 

On motion by Mr. Hanna the report of the committee on 
building structures was adopted and a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to the committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 


In presenting the report of the committee on standards, H. 
H. Adams outlined the procedure in adopting association 
standards and suggested that the items be considered one by 
one. 

Secretary Litchfield then read part of the committee’s report 
and explained that if these specifications received the consent 
of the executive committee they would be placed before the 
meeting next Friday and after action would go to the com- 
mittee on standards. Mr. Adams stated that the committee 
on equipment was prepared to submit certain revised specifica- 
tions on Friday morning. 

After the secretary had read the report on couplers Mr. 
Palmer moved that the recommendation of the committee be 
adopted. 

John Sibbald, Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad, 
pointed out that the Interstate Commerce Commission required 
uncoupling devices that could be operated from the left-hand 
side of the car as one faced the car on all cars in freight or 
mixed service. He therefore suggested that the requirement 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission be incorporated in 


this specification. 


Prof. A. S, Richey, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, believed 
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that it would be desirable to print in the final proceedings the 
M. C. B, requirements which were referred to in the recom- 
mendation, so that it would not be necessary to hunt them up 
in order to get complete specifications for electric railway 
drawbars. 

Mr. Palmer's motion on couplers was then duly put and 
carried, 

The next part of the report referred to “specifications for 
the end connections on interurban cars engaged in the inter- 
change of cars.”. Upon motion by W. H. Sawyer, Knoxville 
Railway & Light Company, the suggestions of the committee 
were adopted. 


COM MITTEE ON POWER DISTRIBUTION 


The next subject for consideration was the recommendations 
of the committee on power distribution. 

Burton McCollum, National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D, C., first explained the work which the bureau had 
done in leading up to the preparation of the standard strand- 
ing table. Up to 1907 the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers had a copper wire standard, but at that time it 
adopted a new value for the temperature coefficient of copper. 
Previously it had used the chemical formula, but on the adop- 
tion of the new value, 0.0042 deg. C., the old tabie became 
inaccurate for all temperatures other than o deg. At the 
request of the standards committee of the Institute, the Bureau 
of Standards prepared data on which to base the recalculation 
of the old table. This work was undertaken early in 1910 and 
the results of the investigation were placed before the Insti- 
tute in September, 1910, and adopted as its standard. The 
bureau found that the former standard of conductivity of the 
Institute, which was expressed in meter grams, was 0.153022 
ohm per meter gram and correct enough to justify its con- 
tinuance. The temperature coefficient, however, was not ac- 
curately determined, but investigation showed that the tem- 
perature coefhicient was practically constant and had a very 
definite relation to the conductivity of the copper. It was, in 
fact, directly proportional to the conductivity. Copper with a 
conductivity of 100 per cent had a certain temperature coeff- 
cient of resistance. If the conductivity increased 2 per cent 
the temperature coefficient likewise increased 2 per cent, and 
this held true no matter what might be the cause of the change 
in the resistance of the copper such as chemical compositiou, 
physical change due to bending, change of temperature, etc. 
It was established that if one can measure the resistance of the 
copper at two different temperatures, one can calculate its 
specific resistance in ohms per cubic centimeter or ohms per 
meter gram, as the case might be. 

Before going further, however, it was decided to take ihe 
matter up with the International Electrotechnical Commission 
with a view of agreeing on a value that might be accepted as 
an international standard. The representatives of Germany 
proposed a value about one-sixth of 1 per cent larger than the 
value proposed by the Institute. In order to agree upon an 
international standard, therefore, the International Electro- 
technical Commission decided to adopt the German value of 
0.15328, which was sufficienly close for practical purposes in 
giving the resistance per meter gram at 20 deg. Cent., and 
0.00393, giving the temperature coefficient resistivity at 20 deg. 
€ent. These values had been adopted by the standards com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers and 
by the Bureau of Standards, and they were the values given 
in the table before the association for adoption. 

Later the standards committee of the Institute was asked to 
recommend a standard strand. It appointed a sub-committee 
which corresponded with about forty-five manufacturers and 
about one dozen operating companies. From these it secured 
a practically unanimous agreement to a table which it recom- 
mended as embodying standard American practice. The Bu- 


reau of Standards had adopted that table, which was now pre- 


sented to the American Electric Railw: ay 
adoption. The table dealt only with the 


Association for 
standard and flexible 
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strands, as it was not considered advisable to go further than 
to standardize the two classes of product. At some future 
time the question of “extra flexible strand” could be taken up. 

Mr. Sawyer’s motion that the recommendation of the com- 
mittee be approved was then carried. 

The next reports were the “revision of specifications for 
high-tension, three-conductor, paper-insulated, lead-covered 
cables,” “revision of specifications for single-conductor, paper- 
insulated, lead-covered cable for 1200 volts,” “revision of speci- 
fications for overhead crossings of electric light and power 
transmission lines” and “electric wire cable terminology,” all 
of which were duly approved. 


COMMITTEE ON WAY MATTERS 


On motion of Martin Schreiber, the recommendation of the 
committee on standards on “open-hearth girder and high T- 
rails” as submitted by the committee on way matters was ap- 
proved as “recommended practice.” 


COMMITTEE ON HEAVY ELECTRIC TRACTION 


After reading, the recommendations of the committee on 
heavy electric traction relative to clearance lines for third-rails 
and permanent railway structures and rolling equipmezit were 
approved as standard. 

A general discussion ensued on the relations between the 
committee on standards and other committees and the necessity 
of confining the standards to matters of electric railway 1- 
terests. 

Mr. Adams announced that it was probable that hereafter 
the standard specifications would be printed in loose-leat form 
so that each year the members could add to the specifications 
that they already had and so keep their volumes revised up 
to date. 

It was moved by Mr. Kelsay that the parts of the M. C. B. 
specification referred to in the report should be printed with 
the association’s standard specifications, and the motion was. 
carried. The report of the committee on standards. as a whoie 
was then accepted and a vote of thanks was extended to the 
committee for its work. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON POWER GENERATION. 


The report of the committee on power generation was then 
presented by Mr. Kelsay. W.H. Sawyer, Ford, Bacon & Davis, 
stated that one of the objects of the paper on the method ot 
selecting faulty high-tension cables at the power house (ap- 
pearing on another page of this issue) was to bring to the 
attention of the manufacturers the conditions now existing 
and the real need either for new designs or for eo-operation 
between the manufacturer and the operating engineer, so that 
more satisfactory results might be obtained. 

C. A. Hobein, superintendent of power United Raiwave eye 
St. Louis, then abstracted the report of the committee upon 
the subject of “chemical laboratory work in connection with the 
power plant.” He pointed out the fact that the subject shouid 
really be considered from three different standpoints, depend- 
ing upon the size of the company, and called attention to the 
difference which often existed in reporting the fesults of 
analyses of water, this being the reason that the matter wes 
treated in the committee’s report in such detail. It was ad-— 
visable in many cases to have water analyses made by chemists 
other than those directly in the employ of the company. this. 
applying especially to companies of the smaller size. He closed 
his remarks with a statement of the advantages which would 
be derived from laboratory tests of oil even by the smallest. 
railways. ¥ 

In the general discussion which followed W. H. Roberts, _ 
superintendent of motive power Northern Ohio & Lig ght : 
Company, spoke upon the advisability of the thorough testing 
of all materials. Charles A. Cahill, Milwaukee Electric 


tained by his company, stating that it pus a eed: 


tant objects in view: 


passes, etc., 
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~ materials which went into the operation of the power plant 


it was enabled to make very material savings. 

A paper upon the subject of “Boiler Settings,” by L. P. 
Crecelius, superintendent of power Cleveland Railway Company, 
was then read by Secretary Litchfield in the absence of Mr. 
Crecelius. The paper is published below. After the reading 


of this paper the meeting adjourned until this morning. 


BOILER SETTINGS* 


BY L. P. CRECELIUS 

During the past few years enormous strides have been made 
in the economic increase of boiler capacity over the usual 
and customary rating as laid down by the A. S. M. E. This 
has been the outcome of logical and scientific study concentrated 
upon furnace conditions. The study in the main has two impor- 
First, improvement in effective economy ; 
second, increased capacity. 

At this point it may not be out of place to add that a third 
condition is at present undergoing investigation, namely, the 
application of means for making the boiler a more variable unit 
in its operation, by means of continuous records or indications 
of operation, such as measurement of fuel, steam, 
temperature of exhaust gases, COs, etc. 

The subject of boiler settings is a very broad one, and this 
report has been narrowed down to include only that part of 
the setting which is embraced by the furnace, particularly the 
furnace linings: That part of the boiler setting embracing 
the furnace has undergone considerable change, and it is now 
no uncommon sight to see the furnace projected out to a dis- 
tance greater than the length of the stoker, the object being 
to increase as much as possible the distance to the tubes from 


water, 


the point where the fuel is introduced. 


In very recent installations, such as in the new power plants 


-ef the Boston Elevated Railway Company and the Detroit 


Edison Company, the furnaces, instead of being extended, are 
installed entirely under the boiler, but the distance between the 
grate and the tubes is made very large to provide ample room 


_for combustion. 


.In the. case of the former installation, where horizontal 


-water-tube boilers are employed, this distance amounts to fully 


ree ate in the latter case the use of Stirling boilers provides 
an enormous combustion chamber, and, therefore, in both 
cases the necessity of maintaining large and expensive arches 
is dispensed with. 

Other improvements in boiler settings are insignificant in 
comparison, and in respect to baffles, arrangement of gas 
almost every smoke inspection bureau proposes 
and in some cases insists upon designs including a. horizontal 


baffle or arch directly over the furnace. These restrictions. are 
required namely to correct improper existing conditions, and it 


is believed that if the boilers are set high enough in the first 


Instance more freedom in the choice of the proper arangements 


for gas passes and baffling will be permitted. 
In some recent tests made by the writer upon archless fur- 


‘naces which were operated continuously to produce 200 per 


cent of the boiler rating, the tests being carried. out for the 
purpose of determining limitations to successful operation at 
heavy overloads, it developed that the ordinary firebrick lin- 
ings of the furnace were subjected to enormous deterioration. 


Another difficulty developed in the fusing of the ashes onto the 


side walls and bridge walls, just over the grate surface. A 
_mass of fused ashes would accumulate until it extended all 
along. the faces of the walls parallel with the grate and would 
stick out in some cases for a distance of over 24 in., interfer- 


ing with the forward movement of the fuel and proving ex- 
tremely difficult to remove. 


* + forming part of the report on power generation and read before 
Nes Dah ng eerie’ Railway Engineering Association, Chicago, Oct. 
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The furnaces under test were operated with forced draft ata 
pressure of about 4 in. of water which was maintained under 
the fire. Combustion under these circumstances is intense and 
great quantities of small particles of coal are continually 
thrown by the blast against the incandescent surfaces of the 
furnace, where they stick. The ashes from these particles of 
coal melt, and as they contain a comparatively large amount of 
iron which combines readily with the silica of the hot brick 
at critical temperatures the action soon carries down the whole 
surface of the wall to the grate. The violence with which 
this action occurs depends upon the two factors, furnace 
temperature and character of fuel. A fuel having ash which 
is comparatively free of iron gives less trouble in this respect 
than one containing more iron; again, when boilers are ope- 
rated at low rates and consequent low furnace temperatures, 
the poorer fuel may be burned without serious trouble. How- 
ever, because extremely high furnace temperatures are required 
and in fact desired for smokeless combustion when boilers are 
forced to respond to heavy overloads, all furnace linings are 
subject more or less to heavy deterioration. 

The best quality of fireclay contains in composition over 52 
per cent silica (SiO) and less than 43 per 
(ALO;), the remainder consisting of iron, lime, 
and alkalis. Tests have indicated the excessive silica content 
to be responsible for the deterioration. Special bricks made 
of “Bauxite,’ AlO(OH)., instead of fireclay, which by analysis 
shows silica (SiO2) less than 32 per cent, alumina (AIO;) 
more than 65 per cent, have been secured and installed experi- 
mentally in furnaces. Furnaces so lined have been in opera- 
tion many months, and the linings have overcome to a consid- 
erable extent the previous difficulties. 

The following analyses will show the enormous absorption 
of silica by the molten ash mass in running down the hot sur- 
face of ordinary fire brick linings, and on the other hand illus- 
trate the resistance to absorption offered by ‘‘Bauxite”’ linings. 
Both furnaces from which the analyses were taken were ope- 
rated under the same conditions with reference to capacity and 
character of fuel. 


cent alumina 


magnesium 


Case 1 Case 2 Case 3 

Per cent Per cent Per cent 

StLIGais | eerrigteriietne, sake casters 39 80 50.40 39-35 
PA Hatt Nia rete epttene stateless 23.83 25.19 24.17 
ATOM “ORIG S Sy a) ae Seale nee ale 27.83 15.72 27.60 
J Ait op a ier eho Cele CHP OS ieee 6.86 5-34 5.98 
Mia wmeSian w fete cid cs oka, alesererei sys 0.66 0.83 0.90 
PES Ee BOO Gee Pia Ie 2.02 2.20 2.00 
Combustible seis icievs ve,s «tre 0.00 0.32 0.00 


Case 1—Analysis of pure ash taken from typical coal sample. 
Case 2—Analysis of molten ash mass which has run down hot 
surface of ordinary firebrick furnace lining. 
Case 3—Analysis. of molten ash mass which has run down 
hot surface of “Bauxite’’ furnace lining. 
awl 1 US ea es a ee 


It is highly essential to provide large combustion chambers 
over furnaces that are intended for overloading, not alone for 
the purpose of supplying space for flame, because with forced- 
draft furnaces this is unnecessary, but for a more important 
namely, to secure high initial temperatures. A high 
temperature makes possible the use of a minimum amount 
of air to be supplied to the furnace. Therefore, the cooling 
influence of the boiler surface or tubes must be sufficiently 
removed to prevent the rapid absorption of radiant heat, as 
only by this means can high furnace temperatures be secured. 

Since the critical temperatures for ordinary furnace linings 
appear to have been reached already, it seems, that future 
developments in the successful forcing of boilers must be ac- 
complished by means of the archless type of furnace. This 
becomes more apparent when one reflects that vertical furnace 
linings are more easily and cheaply maintained than in the case 
of large horizontal overhanging surfaces or arches. 


reason, 


The Portland (Ore.) Railway, Light & Power Company, of 
which B. S. Josselyn is president, has recently introduced owl 
car service. This innovation was the result of a three weeks’ 
test which showed a well defined demand for the service. 
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JOINT SESSION OF THE TRANSPORTATION & 
TRAFFIC AND ACCOUNTANTS’ ASSO- 
CIATIONS 


President Shannahan of the Transportation & Traffic Asso- 
ciation called the meeting to order at 10:15 a. m. yesterday. 

President Young of the Accountants’ Association presided 
jointly with President Shannahan. 

President Shannahan said that one matter had been held 
over and would be considered first. This was the appointment 
of a nominating committee of the Transportation & Traffic 
Association. 

J. W. Brown, Public Service Railway of Newark, 
that the nominating committee be appointed by the chair. 
motion was duly seconded and carried. 


moved 


This 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


The report of the committee on passenger traffic was then 
presented by J. E. Gibson, Kansas City Railway & Light Com- 
pany. An abstract of this report is published elsewhere in this 
issue. 

E. F. Schneider, Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus Rail- 
way, said that in referring to funeral cars the committee said 
that no cars were operated by interurban lines for that purpose. 
The Cleveland, Southwestern & Columbus Railway had had 
a funeral car in operation for something like two years or 
more. This was used specifically for funeral purposes. It 
gave a revenue of more than the regular chartered car and 
was in much demand. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXPRESS AND FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


President Shannahan then called for the report of the com- 
mittee on express and freight traffic, which was presented by 
F. D. Norviel, Union Traction Company of Indiana. An ab- 
stract of this report is published elsewhere in this issue. 

F. W. Coen, Lake Shore Electric Railway, discussed the 
reference in the report to the automobile truck service. An 
automobile truck service had been established extending east 
and west of Cleveland. The greatest distance was about 35 
miles east and approximately 27 miles west. No packages 
weighing more than 25 lb. were carried. The charge varied 
from 8 cents to 15 cents per package, depending on distance. 
This truck carried two men, one to operate the machine, an 
the other to look principally after the delivery. It would seem 
that the expense of this service certainly was far in excess of 
the amount that the merchants were paying on the package 
rate. All the packages had to be delivered by the merchants 
to a central point or to the automobile delivery warehouse in 
the central portion of the city. This service had been in op- 
eration about ninety days. The route eastward was located 
very largely on good roads. A portion of the service west 
from Cleveland would be on very bad roads a little later in the 
season. The service appeared to be very largely located in 
sections of the country not now served by a railroad of any 
kind. Mr. Coen was inclined to think that when the bad 
weather began the service would be discontinued. 

C. B. Hammond, Elmira, N. Y., said that on the interurban 
road of 36 miles with which he was connected an ex- 
press service was started on April 1. The company received 
in April gross revenue of $1.40 a day, and on September about 
$14. a day. The packages were carried on regular cars. The 
principal business consisted of shipments from merchants to 
customers along the lines, and this was increasing, 

Mr. Coen asked if collection and delivery service were given. 

Mr. Hammond said that the packages were carried to the 
station or waiting room in the station by the shippers. The 
rates were based on the number of pounds. 

Mr. Coen spoke of the fact that on Jan. 1 the parcel post 
service of the government would be established. 

C. J. Franklin, Portland Railway, Light & Power Company, 
_ said that express service was operated on the interurban road 


of that company and that for a few years a delivery service’ 
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had been run in connection therewith. Wagons of the com- 
pany would call at certain places in the business section where 
signs were displayed and collect packages, which were de- 
livered within a certain-radius. It was found that the delivery 
part of the business involved quite an expense, and it was 
discontinued. The largest shippers now delivered their pack- 
ages at the freight depot and also collected there. It was 
found that a little business was lost for a short period of 
time after the wagon service was discontinued, but it was 
all returned and now was far in excess of what it was for- 
merly. 

Mr. Hammond started in September the sale of five sets of 
tags to merchants. The merchant put a tag on the package 
and sent it to the station. The customer called for the pack- 
age when he was ready to go home. If the package was a 
large one the customer sometimes sent it by express, and. the 
company secured a revenue from that. 

President Shannahan said that the time for the joint session 
with the Accountants’ Association had arrived, and he would 
like to have President Young take the chair. 


CENSUS OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


President Young, in the chair, said that the executive com- 
mittee of the Accountants’ Association had invited William 
M. Steuart, chief statistician for manufactures, United States 
Census Bureau, to address the association on the subject of 
the compilation of the next census. As Mr. Steuart must 


leave town, Mr. Young, with the permission of the meeting, 


would request him to make the address. 

Mr. Steuart, in supplementing the prepared paper which is 
published elsewhere in this issue, said that his business was 
primarily with the Accountants’ Association, but it touched nec- 
essarily the transportation and traffic of each company. Ih 
the collection of statistics he was met frequently with the 
assertion of the party from whom information was sought 
that the governments were overdoing this class of work, that 
companies were approached by the federal governshent and 
the state governments, and in many instances by the county 
and municipal governments, all seeking information somewhat 
of the same character and, while the companies did not object 
to furnishing this information as a rule, nevertheless it did take 
some of their time and caused them some inconvenience. They 
wished that the governments would get together and agree 
upon a schedule that would cover all of the information re- 
quired for the various lines of inquiry. 

Mr. Steuart was in sympathy with that idea and wished that 
it were possible to have such an understanding, but this was 
a young country, and the industry was young, and it was impos- 
sible now to formulate such an ideal arrangement. So far 
as the federal government is concerned, there were, Mr. Steuart - 
believed, only three offices that touched the railroad interests, 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, the corporation tax 


division of the Internal Revenue Department and the Bureau 
of the Census. The first two were with the companies now 
almost constantly; the latter troubled the companies only once 
every fifth year. 

W. H. Forse, Jr., Union Traction Company of Indiana, 
moved that the thanks of the association be extended to Mr. 
Steuart for his interesting address and that the chair be 
authorized to appoint a committee to co-operate with the 
Census Bureau in the manner outlined by the speaker. The | 
motion was seconded and adopted. ; 

The next order of business was the report of the joint. 
committee on express and freight accounting. J. C. Collins, — 
New York State Railways, chairman of the committee, t 
presented the report, an abstract of which i is Poe el 
where in this issue. ‘ 

J. K. Choate, Otsego & Herkimer Railroad, said | 
freight service of that company comprised a larg 
tion of its total business. The railroad was a cro 
line oe for 90 per cent of its entire distan 
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the large trunk-line railroads and did an interchange busi- 
ness, handling steam car equipment. In addition to hand- 
ling a general freight business, the express business of the 
line was done by the United States Express Company un- 
der a contract. The company also carried on between 
the largest cities a package freight business similar to that 
of the express service on many city and country lines. The 
road had stations and agents at all important points, and 
operated on steam railroad principles. Many of the costs 
shown in the ro1r report of the committee were charged 
easily. The great difficulty came in making a comparison 
with other lines because the passenger service and express 
service were operated on the car system, whereas freight 
service was handled on the train-mile unit. The only mile- 
age that showed in the accounts, whether on empty or 
loaded cars, was the mileage of the motor. The trains 
varied in size from a single trailer to twenty, and naturally 
the earning capacity varied with each individual train. It 
had been very difficult to have any accounting that would 
show results which might be compared with other opera- 
tions. The costs per car mile were made to appear abnor- 
mally high, but were offset by earnings that appeared to 
be abnormally high per car mile. 

Edgar H. Hyman, Electric Package Agency, said it 
seemed to him that on any line, whether freight, express 
or package freight was handled, it was not only very im- 
portant but almost an absolute necessity that the cost of 
operation should be known in some way. About six or 
seven years ago he visited most of the large cities in the 
Middle West with letters from prominent traction men that 
opened the accounting departments to his inspection. He 
found in almost every case that not more than 30 per cent 
of the proper charges were being made against the earn- 
ings of the freight or express service. In some cases the 
gross earnings were figured as the net earnings, no ex- 
penses of agents, stationery or the time of the accounting 
department being charged against gross earnings derived 
from express or freight. It seemed to him that it would 
be possible to show the aggregate of these expenses, irre- 
spective of the cost of operation of freight cars, and to 
charge them against the gross earnings, and the balance 
left would be the gross earnings to the company except the 
operating expense at so much per car mile. 

By this system, Mr. Hyman said, a road could tell how 
many miles the freight cars had to travel and by the de- 
duction of expenses of agents, etc., in addition to the cost 
per car mile companies would know whether they were 
actually earning 1 cent a mile or losing 2 cents a mile. 
The Electric Package Agency handled every cent of ex- 
pense outside of the railways themselves. No matter how 
large the road was, some method should be devised so 
that every expense which was incurred should be charged 
against the gross earnings. 

Mr. Choate asked if the method of accounting submitted 
by the committee did not exactly recommend that. Mr. 
Hyman said he thought it did, but that his experience had 
been that very few roads were carrying it out. 

* J. C. Collins said that the committee last year suggested a 
system of accounts which the members thought practicable 
for the roads doing an express business, but that very few 
of the lines wanted to adopt that method. Even in the 
committee itself there was a division of sentiment. Some 
thought of making up a statement of expenses rather than 
of keeping the accounts as suggested on their books, because 
that would require a regular expenditure for accounting. 
_ The difficulty was that the roads themselves would not 
- adopt the system as submitted. . 

Mr. Smith, Frederick Railroad, took into account the exact 
‘amount of current used and kept a record of every pound 
hhauled over the lines, whether empty or loaded cars, and a 
record of every mile run. 


4% . 
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Walter Shroyer, Union Traction Company of Indiana, 
asked if any of the member companies had applied the 
report outlined last year and if the restilts had been found 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Choate said that he practically applied it. The only 
place where he had great difficulty was with regard to the 
matter of keeping the mileage. It was impossible to figure 
on the freight car mileage and get satisfactory results. A 
mileage account was kept of every car that moved over the 
line, but how to differentiate between a loaded car and an 
empty car and the character of the load and to get results 
that would show whether it was profitable or not was most 
difficult. This had been attempted by a general estimate 
of what the mileage was, and of what practically would 
be required of station service, electrical service, etc., and 
every four months the figures were checked and arbitrary 
percentages were charged directly to this account. That 
had proved fairly satisfactory, and he believed showed a 
result that was reliable. 

L. T. Hixson, Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Trac- 
tion Company, said the first step was to get the proper 
unit. There were certain types of station expense, station- 
ery, etc., which might be’ apportioned on some other basis, 
but he thought nothing could be done until there was a 
decision on the unit. 

P. P. Crafts, Iowa & Illinois Railway, said his company 
had used the system of accounting recommended by the 
committee, somewhat modified, for several years. Since 
two years ago the company had gone into the steam rail- 
road freight business, handling freight by steam, and, of 
course, it increased the accounting work slightly to carry 
on the accounting on the car-mile unit rather than ton- 
mile or train-mile unit, but it was found in connection with 
the operation of the electric express and package’ express, 
to be of considerable value. It occurred to him that pos- 
sibly some of the interurban companies whose freight 
traffic came to be the larger proportion of the total might 
well then adopt or gradually work into steam railway 
methods. Every company handling freight in any manner 
at all should ascertain some method—he hoped by this 
method—whether or not the handling of freight packages 
or anything but passengers was a profitable business. If 
the companies were deceiving themselves, or if they were 
trying to deceive themselves by not having a proper system 
of accounts, it was high time that they should find out 
where they stood. He believed, from the work on the com- 
mittee in the two previous years by members of the 
committee who were connected with large properties, that 
this classification would assist every company. 

F. D. Norviel, Union Traction Company of Indiana, said 
that, in addition to an ordinary freight service and an 
express service, a merchants’ dispatch freight was carried 
on passenger cars which really had very little that could 
be charged directly. The assumption had always been 
that this cost nothing to handle. There should be no source 
of revenue on a railroad which required any accounting that 
did not bear its proportion of the expense of the road. 
The merchants’ dispatch or the express traffic should bear 
its proportion just the same as the ordinary freight that 
would necessarily require a vast amount of arbitrary charges 
before. it could be calculated with the best judgment that 
could be had. The reports of 191t and 1912 dealt only 
with the distribution of charges against the freight traffic. 
Nothing was said in them as to the revenues of the freight 
trafic or how they would be determined or divided. He 
thought there was only one unit on which all should work, 
and that was the ton-mile, and it should be used both for 
revenue and for expense. The accounting department and 
the railways had gone on the theory that all that was nec- 
essary would be to give the traffic man a report of how 
much business he had done. 
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Mr. Norviel said there had to be some means of arriv- 
ing at an equitable basis for making rates, and it was just 
as necessary to know what- freight cars in freight service 
were earning as it was to know what it cost any other 
department of the road to operate. Every possible expense 
should be charged to one of the forms of service, and the 
revenue should be divided in the same way, or in whatever 
way was best suited to the classes of revenue received; 
but at any rate there should be a unit. The companies 
should know exactly what they were doing. If they were 
not getting high enough rates, the rates should be higher. 
If the cost of handling could not be reduced there was only 
one other way, and that was to increase the rates. 

Mr. Choate said that he was more inclined to approve the 
committee’s report than he was a year ago. When everything 
that could be charged directly to the accounts was so charged, 
in accordance with the report of the committee, more than 90 
per cent of all the costs that went with the handling of 
freight would be covered. The arbitrary part came in the 
mileage and took up the other 10 per cent, which could be 
determined very closely. There was not such a thing as a 
ton-mile unit. 

President Young called attention to the fact that the report 
contained a recommendation that the joint committee of the 
coming year take up the question of accounts for freight and 
express revenues, in addition to studying accounting for freight 
and express expenses. 

Mr. Choate moved the approval of the report and that it 
be accepted. The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FARES AND TRANSFERS 


The report of the committee on fares and transfers was 
presented by .T. C. Cherry, Annapolis Short Line Railway. 
An abstract of this report is published elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Cherry read the recommendations of the committee and 
called on those prepared to discuss the recommendations. The 
first recommendation was: “That through collection of fares 
be made instead of collections by zones.” 

Mr. Schneider, discussing this recommendation, said he 
thought a passenger should be approached for fare just as 
seldom as possible on a trip. Collection of one fare was de- 
sirable. His company had some runs 117 miles long, both 
on local and limited service, and to go to a passénger riding 
that distance at every 5-cent zone, or even at every station, 
would be a burden to him. Little holders in the cars held 
the checks, so that they were checked up very closely. 

Mr. Cherry thought it would be very interesting to hear 
from any one who was an advocate of the zone system. 

Calvert Townley, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, said he did not know that he was an advocate of 
that particular system, but in order to bring out the points 
for discussion he would say a word. If the roads were to 
consider only the passengers’ convenience there could not be 
any question about making one collection cover the entire 
trip. It was also obvious that if a trip got to some certain 
length the zone system became very burdensome; but if there 
was a comparatively short system, with two or three or five 
zones, the burden was less, and the ease with which it could 
be insured that the company would get all that it should col- 
lect was improved by the zone method. If there was a short 
trip, with two or three zones, the use of the check system be- 
came more burdensome. It had always seemed to him that 
there was an argument in favor of the zone system for the 
short ride with a small number of zones, because of the ease of 
insuring that the conductors would turn in the money which 
they should. 

Mr. Schneider asked how a conductor would collect through 
tickets on the zone syst: 

Mr. Townley said ae mig 
at terminals. If there was 
outlying districts where the 


ht be a sale of through tickets 
a <a zone system, and short 
road ran into the country, and 
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there were only one or two or three zones, 
need to sell tickets. 

Mr. Schneider said that in some of the large cities, perhaps. 
it would be so congested that a conductor, if the zones were 
short, as they were in interurban service, -very frequently 
would be unable to get around the second time. 

President Shannahan said he was not there to defend the 
zone system for all situations, but there were some that per- 
haps it fitted. He believed that there was no feasible man- 
ner of treating some situations except through zone collection: 

Mr. Cherry said it was the committee’s idea to distinguisi? 
between interurban and suburban. It might be feasible oftet’ 
to have zone collection in suburban operation where it would 
not be in interurban operation. 

Mr. Coen moved the adoption of the recommendation of the 
committee. The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Mr. Cherry read the next recommendation, as follows: 
“Recommended that, where interurban roads enter a city 
over a foreign company’s tracks and are required to report 
the number of city passengers carried, interurban tickets 
should have a city coupon which will be collected within 
the city limits as a second collection, in the same manner 
as city fares are collected.” 

Mr. Coen asked why fares should not be collected all 
at once. What was the difference between these conditions 
and those covered in the first recommendation? In Cleve- 
land the car went into the city as a city car. While the 
same crews handled it, collected the fares, etc., the reports 
were made to the city company, and the men were under 
the control of that company. 

Mr. Choate said he had the identical condition to which 
the previous speaker referred as objectionable, and he 
found it to work very satisfactorily. The interurban runs, 
however, were about 60 miles in length, and the city run 
was only about one mile. An independent accounting was 
made. Either cash was collected and shown by the reg- 
ister or a coupon ticket was used in that district. 

R. J. Clarke, Kansas City Railway & Light Company, 
asked if it was the intention of the committee, where the 
road ran over a foreign track in a city for a 5-cent fare 
without ticket fares and there was no register for ticket 
fares, to have passengers hold a ticket or whether they 
would have to pay a 5-cent fare. Telly 

Mr. Cherry said that either method would be approved. 
The idea of the committee was to keep the number of the 
city passengers distinct and register them separately from 
the interurban passengers, whether by tickets or a 5-cent 
fare. The city company was not burdened with the coupon 
or ticket, as it was common practice with the interurban 
companies to report to the city company the number of 
passengers carried. The city company did not care whether 
they were carried by coupon or a 5-cent cash fare. 

Mr. Coen said that at his two terminals, Cleveland and 
Toledo, operations were on an entirely different basis. At 
one terminal the car became the city company’s business 
and at the other terminal it was a divided fare. The fares 
were collected in the same manner at both terminals and 
were registered on a register providing for Cleveland and 
a register providing for Toledo. But, so far as the net re- 
sult was concerned, the passengers were not interested. 

Mr. Schneider said he was opposed to a second cole 
in the city. 

M. W. Glover, Mobile Light & Railroad Company, dougie 
that the second recommendation was at variance with the first 
for another reason, that the second recommendation would 
double the work of the interurban accounting department and 
double the number of ticket coupons to be accounted for. ‘He 
thought the recommendation ought to be changed. F 

Mr. Coen moved that the language of the recommendati 
be changed to read as follows: “Recommended that wh 
interurban roads enter a city over a foreign company’s tracks 


there was no 
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and are required to report the number of city passengers car- 
ried, interurban tickets should have a city coupon which will 
be collected at the same time as the interurban fare whenever 
practicable.” There might be cases where this could not be 
done, but where it was practicable it seemed to him it should be 
done. 

Mr. Cherry called attention to the fact that the recommenda- 
tion plainly stated that where interurban lines enter a city 
over a foreign company’s tracks and are required to report the 
number of passengers, a specific form of contract is required. 

W. B. Rockwell, Eastern Pennsylvania Railways, asked if 
the committee recommended that style of contract. 

Mr. Cherry said that the committee did not recommend any 
style of contract, but that with a form of contract where it 
was necessary to report the number of city passengers carried 
the committee recommended this procedure, 

W. H. Forse, Jr., Union Traction Company of Indiana, said 
that Indianapolis contained one of the large interurban 
terminals, and none of the roads that entered that city used 
a coupon, These roads had agreements with the company 
whereby a certain share was paid for each passenger brought 
into the city. The selling roads sold tickets to Indianapolis, 
and an additional burden would be put upon the interurban 
roads if they were required to provide a satisfactory coupon 
for the city trackage. It seemed to him that in a recommendation 
of this kind the association should not go on record as requiring 
companies to use a certain form of ticket, and even though 
the fare or the trackage rights were paid at so much per 
passenger, the contract might specify no method, or a better 
method, and for those reasons he recommended that the amend- 
ment be not adopted. 

M. C. Brush, Boston Elevated Railway, said that if the inter- 
urban car upon arriyal at the country terminal or at the city 
limits became to all intents and purposes a city car and was 
subject to city control and had a register, and the city com- 
pany was receiving its revenue on the basis of 5 cents on each 
passenger carried, it was absolutely essential that the city 
company either have a register in the car and register each 
passenger in it or have the conductor make a note of the 
number ef passengers in the car upon arrival at the city ter- 
minal. Some of the interurban cars had registers and some 
had not. This recommendation would be affected largely by 
the style of contract that would be in existence. Further than 
that, if an inspector was to make an inspection he would have 
to have some means of knowing how many persons. were 
supposed to be on the car. Without a register it would be 
impossible for him to do it. Whether or not the coupon 
should be attached to the through ticket taken up: by the con- 
ductor seemed to him to be immaterial. 

Mr. Cherry said that the idea of the committee in taking 
the matter up was to have city fares registered separately. 
Owing to the fact that most people traveled on tickets on inter- 
urban roads, it was recommended that the city coupon be 
attached. - 

Mr. Hammond referred to one case where the company 
counted the passengers and the conductor made a record. on 


a duplicate slip, one of which he turned in to his company 


and the other to the city company at the end of each run. The 
company had tickets and also cash fares. : 

M. R. Boylan, Public Service Railway of Newark, suggested 
that the through fares into the city be collected and the pas- 
sengers’ identification checks be used for the city fares. 

H. S. Swift, Toledo Railways & Light Company, said he 
thought that every suburban company that operated over city 
lines was doing so under a contract, and certainly in a majority 
of these cases the contract would provide some method 


‘whereby the city company could ascertain for itself that it was 


receiving pay for every passenger that rode to the city. 
The motion of Mr. Coen for amendment of the recommenda- 


tion was then put to vote, and, as the result was a tie it was_ 


carried by affirmative vote of the chairman. 
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Mr. Cherry then read the ensuing recomendation: “Recom- 
mended: Where a class register is used, that a hat check 
showing a destination and amount of fare paid be issued to 
passengers paying cash fare; where a register is not used, 
that a cash fare receipt showing destination and amount of fare 
paid be issued to passengers paying cash fare; where a class 
register is used, that tickets be registered at the full one-way 
cash value and passengers receive a hat check including desti- 
nation and that fare has been paid by ticket; where a register 
is not used, that passengers tendering tickets receive a hat 
check indicating destination and the fact that fare has been 
paid by ticket; that both cash fare receipts and hat checks be 
collected by conductor before passengers leave trains.” 

Mr. Brush said that his company accepted outside cars at 
the terminal, and manned them, and to all intents and purposes 
they were city cars. It did not believe in hat checks, receipts 
or anything of the kind. It segregated city business entirely. 
Under those circumstances his 
favor of this recommendation. 

The question was then put on the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the committee and the recommendation was dis- 


company could not vote in 


approved. 

Mr. Cherry read the ensuing recommendation: “The com- 
mittee recommends that conductors be required to turn in 
tickets, cash fare receipts and hat checks at the end of each 
trip, cash to be turned in at the end of the run.” 

Mr. Brush suggested, as an amendment, after 
“hat checks,” the addition of “where such exist.” 

C. B. Wells, Denver City Tramway, asked if this recom- 
mendation meant that the conductor should be required to 
turn in his ticket at the end of each half trip or round trip. 

Mr. Cherry said round trip was the recommendation. 

F. Pantel said that in this case the recommendation would 
require turning in on some trips in the middle of the road 
and on some at both terminals. All of the conductors’ trip 
reports would not be received in the evening from one point. 

Mr. Cherry said that there could be’ a box in the car or 
some station where the returns could be deposited ina box, 
and the box could be taken up. That could be worked om 
as a matter of detail. Ordinarily the cars were brought back 
to some station at night. 

The recommendation of the committee on this point was 
adopted. 

Mr. Cherry read the following recommendation: “In order 
that more detailed information regarding trafic may be secured 
the committee is of the opinion that it is good practice to re- 
quire conductors to furnish a separate. trip sheet for each 
half trip.” 

The foregoing recommendation was accepted. 

Mr. Cherry, continuing, read the following: “The commit- 
tee believes that it is not good practice to permit conductors to 
sell any tickets on the cars, particularly those which are sold 
at arate lower than the cash fare rate and, therefore, recom- 
mends that, wherever possible, the sale of tickets be confine: 
to officers, agents or other authorized persons other than con- 
ductors.” 

Mr. Rockwell said he would agree to this if it were not 
a physical impossibility in some cases. 

Mr. Cherry said that it was good practice. 

Mr. Rockwell said that in the country, where there was no 
chance to have an agent or ticket seller, the fares had to 
be accepted. 

The recommendation of the committee was then accepted. 

Mr. Cherry then read the following recommendation:’ “The 
committee recommends that the conductor in collecting fares 
should do so beginning at the front of the train and working 
to the rear.” 

Mr. Rockwell thought that was another point that was govy- 
erned entirely by local conditions. _He could not follow it 
out possibly. He had seven different lines radiating from a 
point, and although they were all suburban and_ interurban 
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lines, there were a large number of short-ride passengers, 
and at certain hours if the conductor did not commence to 
collect at the rear end he would lose some of the fares. 

Mr. Forse said that some interurban cars frequently picked 
up city passengers. The running time out of the city did not 
give the conductor sufficient time to work the car. In fact he 
did not usually finish until he was several miles out in the 
country. For that reason he believed that this recommendation 
should not be adopted. 

Mr. Schneider said he had similar conditions, but kept the 
conductors on the back platform until the city limits were 
reached, when they commenced their regular interurban fare 
collection. , 

Mr. Coen said there were conditions on any roads that might 
require variance from this, but he thought it was a good practice. 

Mr. Franklin thought this was clearly a question which should 
be left open. Local conditions should govern in a case of this 
kind. 

The motion for acceptance of the recommendation was 
submitted to a vote and was lost. 

Mr. Cherry then read the following recommendation: “The 
committee recommends that conductors be required to cancel 
tickets in the presence of passengers immediately after coi- 
lecting same.” The committee realized, Mr. Cherry said, that 
that was a common rule, but believed that it was not obeyed. 

The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 

F. T. Wood, New York Railways, read the appendix dealing 
with the increase in transfer trafic and Mr. Boylan read the ap- 
pendix treating of prepayment fare accounting. 

Mr. Brush moved the adoption of the report as amended and 
the motion was duly seconded and carried. 

COMMITTEE ON STATISTICAL UNITS 


The report of the committee on a statistical unit for car 
operation was presented by C. H. Lahr, Northern Ohio Trac- 
tion & Light Company. An abstract of this report is published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

W. J. Harvie, J. G. White & Company, Inc., said that the 
committee should feel very much gratified at the replies received 
to its inquiry. Over 60 per cent of the companies had made 
recommendations of units. Perhaps the number of sugges- 
tions had overwhelmed the committee, but certainly an item in 
which both of the associations were so much interested could 
be worked out jointly. The entire subject divided itself into 
maintenance, which was dependent on the weight of cars, the 
scheduled speed and the mileage, and operation, which in- 
cludes the traffic and general expense; the latter were de- 
pendent primarily on the business done and the service given 
This would indicate that more than one unit might be required. 
In the long run one unit was undoubtedly the end to attain. 
He would suggest as a unit cost per ton mile per car hour. 

.On motion, it was decided to continue the committee another 
year. 

President Shannahan announced as a nominating committee 
J. K. Choate, George W. Parker and George L. Radcliffe. 

The meeting was then adjourned until this morning. 


THE RELATION OF THE HORSEPOWER ee 
THE KILOWATT 


The value of the “horsepower” may be expressed either in 
gravitational or in absolute units of power. Confusion often 
results when one: equivalent is reduced to the other, since the 
former units depend on the force of gravity, which varies from 
place to place, and the latter units do not. Thus, the usual 
gravitational value for the English horsepower, 550 ft.-lb, per 
second, when reduced to watts, gives a different number, accord- 
ing to the value of the force of gravity employed in the conver- 
sion, and hence different values are found in various reference 
books. In consequence, the Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington, in a report abstracted herewith, has proposed a method 
for establishing the unit in a proper standard form. 
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ORIGIN OF THE HORSEPOWER 


The term “horsepower” as a measure of the activity of ma- 
chinery was introduced by Thomas Savery, the inventor of an 
early type of steam engine. The earliest application of the steam 
engine was in the pumping of water from mines, work which 
had formerly been done by horses. James Watt, who is gen- 
erally known as the inventor of the modern steam engine, 
adopted the term “horsepower” as a unit for expressing the 
power of his steam engines and defined its value in gravitational 
units, viz., foot-pounds per minute. ~The magnitude of Watt’s 
horsepower was, however, six or eight times as great as Sav- 
ery’s. The value was derived from experiments made under 
the direction of Watt and Boulton, his business partner, about 
the year 1775. 

Some heavy horses of Barclay & Perkins’ brewery, London. 
were caused to raise a weight from the bottom of a deep well 
by pulling horizontally on a rope passing over a pullev, It was 
found that a horse could raise a weight of 100 lb. while walk- 
ing at the rate of 2.5 m. p. h. This is equivalent to 22,000 ft.-lb. 
per minute. Watt added 50 per cent to this value, giving 33,000 
ft.-lb. per minute, or 550 ft.-lb. per second. The addition of 
50 per cent was an allowance made for friction, so that a pur- 
chaser of one of his engines might have no ground for com- 
plaint. The figure thus arrived at by Watt is admitted to be 
in excess of the power of an average horse for continuous work, 
and is probably at least twice the power of the average horse 
working six hours per day. . 

Since the time of Watt, this value has been in general use 
in England and the United States, and 550 ft.-lb. per second is 
known as the English horsepower. As the use of the steam 
engine spread from England into other countries, the value of 
the horsepower was translated into the units of the various 
countries; that is, since the foot and pound had different values 
in the different countries, the number of foot-pounds in a 
horsepower necessarily varied. These values were given to the 
nearest round number, and hence the equivalence to the English 
horsepower was only approximate, the value averaging ‘about 1 
per cent smaller. Hence arose the discrepancies existing in 
books of reference. 

EQUIVALENTS OF THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN HORSEPOWER 


It is possible, however, to define the horsepower in such a 
way that the value determined by James Watt will be continued 
and yet the unit will represent the same rate of work at all 
places. The convenient and frequently used number of watts, 
746, happens to be the equivalent of the rate of work expressed 
by 550 ft.-lb. per second at 50 deg. latitude and sea level, nearly 
the latitude of London, where Watt’s original experiments to 
determine the horsepower were made. The same rate of work | 
will be expressed by a larger number of foot-pounds per second _ 
in lower latitudes and higher altitudes, where the force of ~ 
gravity is less, and by a smaller number of foot-pounds per | 
second in higher latitudes, where the force of gravity is greater.. | 

It may be feared that some confusion could arise in expressing 
horsepower as the equivalent watts because of the independent 
definitions of the mechanical watt and the “international” elec- _ 
trical watt. The watt and kilowatt are defined primarily in 
purely mechanical terms, and not electrically at all. That they 
have been used mainly in electrotechnical work is merely acci- 
dental and is due to the fact that they are metric units and so 
fit in naturally with the metric units in which all electrical _ 
quantities are universally expressed. ae: 

It is hoped that engineering societies and other interests con- 
cerned will recognize the value of the “English and Ameri 
horsepower” as 746 watts, or 550 ft.-Ib. per second at 50 d 


second at other ieee 

The value, 746 watts, is now used by the Bureau « 
ards as the exact equivalent of the English anc 
horsepower. The bureau, however, favors the t 
possible, of the kilowatt instead of the horsepower. 
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PLANS FOR THE 1912 CENSUS OF ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS* 


BY WILLIAM M, STEUART, CHIEF STATISTICIAN FOR MANUFACTURES, 
UNITED STATES CENSUS BUREAU. 


: The Census Bureau is the only federal office that gathers 
data to show the magnitude of the railway industry in the 
entire United States. The province of all the other offices 
is primarily to compile data showing the conditions under 
which certain roads or groups of roads are operated, the 
character and cost of the various services rendered, the suffi- 
ciency of the equipment, and other matters that are largely 
of local concern. 

The census shows the importance of the industry as com- 
pared with the other industrial developments of the country. 
It is not the province of the bureau to promulgate certain 
forms of accounting or to insist upon detailed statistics if 
the preparations of such detail will retard the preparation 
of general totals for the United States. 

The census is taken every fifth year, and it has been 
my pleasant duty to appear before you at the past two cen- 
suses and solicit your co-operation in making the work a 
success. There are many railroads included in the census 
of the United States, and unless the bureau has the sympathy 
and assistance of the persons from whom the statistics are 
collected, it is impossible to cover the entire country and 
publish the results in time to make them of current interest 
and value. ; 

The first census with which the Recountants Association 
was identified covered the year 1902. When the office com- 
menced work on that census we were not aware of the exist- 
ence of the association. The fact that you were an important 
factor in all matters affecting the railways of the country was 
brought home to us by a committee headed by C. N, Duffy. 
This. committee came to Washington and carried matters in 
very much the way it wanted them to go. 

Following the recommendation of this committee, the bu- 
reau adopted your form of accounting. This resulted in a 
wide distribution of the form and was of material assistance 
in having it adopted more generally by railways. throughout 
the country. 

It was the first census that had tech taken of the industry 
since electricity became an important factor in the opera- 
tion of roads. Great difficulty was experienced in applying 
your form of accounting to many of the companies, and I 

feel that the Census Bureau is entitled to considerable credit 
for the systematic promulgation of the system. The work 
led to the general adoption of the forms much more rapidly 
than would have been possible by any other method. At the 
same time the office took a more satisfactory census of the 
industry than had ever been taken before. 

The next census covered 1907, and the same form of sched- 
ule was used. The form having been established, you did 
not think it necessary to appoint a committee to look after 
the details of co-operating with the bureau, but in response to 
my plea, the members of the association did assist the office 
in securing the reports, and the totals for that census are 
generally accepted as a current presentation for the United 
States. 

. These two census reports are now established books of 

reference for information concerning electric railways in the 

United States, and their value is due largely to the work 

of your association in devising the system of accounts and in 

assisting the office representatives in the preparation of the 
reports for the different companies. The co-operative arrange- 
ment has been creditable to both parties, and I now hope that 

similar arrangements can be made fcr the census of 1912. 

~ Since 1907 the Interstate Commerce Commission has entered 


| 
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actively upon the collection of statistics of electric railways and 
has agreed with your association upon a system of accounts. 
During the past two or three years the commission has re- 
ceived reports from a large number of companies engaged in 
interstate commerce business. At present there are about 
270 companies reporting. The state railroad officials are call- 
ing on the federal office to furnish them with copies of the 
blanks, so that the same form may be used in collecting the 
data required by local governments, and the commission now 
sends these forms to twenty-one states, a total of 1,661 blanks, 
with proper instructions, having been distributed in this man- 
ner during the present year. This shows that the form of 
accounting is being generally accepted, but it is not used in 
some states, and the Bureau of the Census has found consider- 
able difficulty in applying it to the smaller companies. It 
calls for more detail than is necessary to comply with the law 
providing for the census, and it may be that a simpler form 
can be devised for the coming census or some modification can 
be made of the form to be used by different classes of com- 
panies. At any rate, we desire to adopt a-form of schedule 
that will be consistent with modern methods of collecting 
statistics concerning railways and that will enable the office 
to compile statistics for the principal facts which will be 
comparable with those for the same facts given in the reports 
of prior censuses, and the preparation of which will cause 
the companies the least degree of inconvenience. 

At the censuses of 1902 and 1907, agents of the office visited 
every company in the entire country. This required a great 
deal of time and seriously delayed the publication of the re- 
sults. The work could be done much more quickly, and I 
am certain more satisfactorily, to all parties interested if the 
companies would send in their reports by mail. At the coming 
census they will all have an opportunity to do this. Most 
companies have now established the practice of making gov- 
ernment reports of some character, and I believe that the 
majority of them would prefer to prepare the census report 
without any interference on the part of an agent. 

The Census Bureau has under consideration also the possi- 
bility of using for census purposes the reports made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and thus avoiding the prepa- 
ration of two reports to the federal government from the same 
company. The censtis, however, covers a calendar year, while 
many of the other government reports relate to a fiscal year, 
and we desire your advice in regard to changing the census 
practice. 

The financial data heretofore furnished the census have been 
treated as confidential, and no person other than the sworn 
employees of the office has been permitted to examine them. 
It is now the common practice for the separate reports of all 
companies to be given to the public, and possibly there would 
be no objection to the census publishing details for some 
companies as representing certain conditions. 

The office desires to confer with you in regard to these and 
other matters affecting your industry. I therefore suggest that, 
if compatible with your regulations, a committee be appointed 
to co-operate with the office in the formation of the sched- 
ule and in the settlement of other matters that are necessary 
in the taking of a census, and to confer with the office during 
the progress of the work. A similar committee has been ap- 
pointed by the National Electric Light Association, and as 
the two industries are so closely allied, it will be necessary 
to. follow, as far as possible, similar methods in taking the 
census of both. 


“Speaking at a general meeting of the Brighton (England) 


Railway Company held recently, the chairman. mentioned that 


the electrified services had continued to be eminently satis- 
factory, and that since the opening of the services in De- 
cember, 1909, nearly 14,000,000 additional passengers had been 
carried on the sections electrified. The directors are under- 
stood to be giving immediate attention to further ‘extensions. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS* 
BY Rone TPS eo 8 


The most important feature connected with the work ot 
your committee on public relations directly affecting our or- 
ganization was the beginning during the past year of an effort 
on a broad scale by the association to foster better relations 
between the public and the electric railway industry. Your 
committee understands the position of the association to be 
that, whatever may be true of exceptional cases and for ex- 
ceptional reasons, by far the larger part of the criticisms di- 
rected at public service companies, of the distrust with which 
they are regarded and of the unreasonable regulations and 
restrictions which from time to time are imposed upon them 
is due to misconception on the part of the public as to certain 
fundamental facts relating to public service businesses and cer- 
tain fundamental principles which should govern the public in 
its control and regulation of those businesses. The correction 
of public opinion and sentiment in these respects has long 
been regarded as an important phase of the work of the asso- 
ciation, but the subject is so delicate, the field is so wide, the 
serious results which a blunder might create are so great that 
the utmost caution and deliberation have necessarily governed 
the course of the association. 

The past year is, however, marked by two steps of great im- 
portance with reference to the work of the association in th's 
field. The first of these is the remarkable trip which the presi- 
dent and other officers and members of this association and 
its allied Manufacturers’ Association made last spring, ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, covering 11,000 miles 
of steam railroad travel, reaching thirty-two important cities 
of the United States and Canada. The chief and almost the 
sole purpose of this trip, involving so great a sacrifice of time 
on the part of so many busy men, was to present, from the 
standpoint of our industry and the allied manufacturing in- 
dustries, to the communities visited some of the larger prob- 
lems which confront the electric railway owners and operators, 
to demonstrate that the correct solution of these problems is 
a matter of grave moment to public as well as company, and 
to indicate the principles which must be observed by both 
company and public if correct relations are to be reached. 
The effort was therefore made, with a large degree of success, to 
meet men in public life, whose acts might be expected to re- 
flect their information and belief, and men active in molding 
public opinion. With these men no evasion, subterfuge or mis- 
representation was employed. On the contrary, straightforward 
arguments and convincing facts were submitted. The party 
was accompanied throughout by a representative of your com- 
mittee whose duty it was to see that the various public dis- 
cussions were properly presented to a larger audience through 
the press and otherwise. In this way the benefit of the con- 
ferences was extended far beyond those who personally par- 
ticipated in them. 

The results of this trip, as evidenced by reports of marty of 
the communities visited, were most satisfactory, and it should 
be a source of pride and gratification to the members of this 
organization that the American Electric Railway Association 
has been the first of all the national associations to undertake 
this face-to-face method of taking up, not merely nationally but 
internationally, great problems affecting all public service busi- 
nesses. 

The other of the new important steps by the association with 
respect to better public relations, referred to earlier in this 
report, is found in the establishment by the association of at 
official bulletin under the name of Aera, the first issue of which 
appeared in August of the present year. The public relations 
feature is of course only one of the several important phases 
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of this publication, but the advantages thus offered in the 
prosecution of public relations work are obvious. It is pos- 
sible for the association, by utilizing Aera, to present matters 
which it desires to offer far more economically and at the same 
time more frequently than hitherto. By a proper distribution 
of such a periodical publication among public officers, public 


and other libraries, and other recognized agencies for the 


information of the public, more is possible in the way of. 


spreading knowledge of the doctrines for which we stand than 
in any way heretofore followed. The character of public 
relations work which can be done through Aera is illustrated 
by some of the articles which have appeared in the threc 
issues already published. These issues have been widely dis- 
tributed, and our committee believes that an excellent begin- 
ning has been made of work which can be prosecuted to the 
great advantage of our industry, as well as others of a similar 
class. 

Consideration has also been given to the doing of publicity 
work through other channels than those directly furnished 
by the association itself. There can be no doubt that much 
valuable labor could be exercised in these lines, but practical 


difficulties of a serious character have thus far barred the 


way. One of the papers that will be presented at this con- 
vention will deal with this subject. Your committee believes 
that here is to be found a field practically boundless in 
opportunity for beneficial results, as well as an opportunity 
for labor and expenditure, and it desires to express the hope 
that a way may be found to enter that field conservatively 
but efficiently. 

During the past year no novelty in _ legislation or regulation, 
actual or proposed, has arisen sufficiently important to justify 
prolonging this report to deal with it. The course of pub- 
lic affairs during the past few. years has marked the lines 
of the struggle which confronts us so clearly that they are 
not likely to change or be initiated in the immediate future. 
The work of the association is not now so much to ascertain 
what our industry faces in the way of menace from ill-advised 
public action as it is to determine how to prevent, or grad- 
ually to prevent, the taking of action of that character. The 
best means at hand is the waging of an energetic and intelli- 
gent campaign of publicity. Your committee believes that 
the beginnings which it is able to report as a part ofthe work 
of the association for the past year will, if properly followed 
up, lead to results of high value to every public-service com- 
pany in the country. 


The Northern Electric Railway, San Francisco, Cal, after 
it completes its Colusa-Marysville branch, will build the fol- 
lowing branch lines: From Oroville, in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, through Morris Ravine to Oregon City, Cherokee and 
Yankee Hill; in an easterly direction, one spur to- Berry Creek 
and another to Enterprise; from Oroville to Wyandotte, thence 
northeasterly to Forbestown, thence easterly to Woodleaf. 
Chico is also a point from which feeders are to radiate. Lines 
are planned from Chico to Richardson Springs, Forest Ranch, 
Berdan, Lomo and Butte Meadows. A fourth line from Chico 
will extend along the Magalia Ridge, with its terminal at 
Nimshew. From Live Oak the company will build a short line 
to Pennington. A line is planned to run from Marysville 
northeast to Bangor, Brownsville, Challenge and Woodleaf, 
where it will connect with the Oroville-Wyandotte line. At 
Sacramento connections are made with the Central California 
Traction Company’s line to Stockton and with a line ‘extend 
ing through Oakland and Antioch to Sacramento. 


trackless trams, to cost, including the construction: Se 4 
roads, £80,000. The distance to be covered by the 
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REPORT OF “AERA” ADVISORY COMMITTER* 


BY A, W. BRADY, CHAIRMAN; 


DROWN, J. N. 


H. J. DAVIES, PAUL WINSOR, H. V. 
SHANNAHAN, W. L. CONWELL 


At the meeting of the executive committee of the American 
Electric Railway Association held in January last the com- 
mittee which had been appointed to consider recommendations 


“in the outgoing president’s address unanimously recommended 


that an official bulletin be published monthly by the association, 
such bulletin to be in charge of the secretary of the associa- 
tion, under the general supervision of an advisory committee 
consisting of representatives from the various associations. 
These recommendations were approved by the executive com- 
mittee, and authority to proceed accordingly was given. An 
advisory committee of six was appointed by the president of 
the association, consisting of one representative of the parent 
association, one representative from each of the four affiliated 
associations and one representative from the allied Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The various questions involved in the 
issuance of the bulletin were taken up as soon as possible and 
received that consideration which the novelty and seriousness 
of the undertaking required. In August the first number of 
the bulletin was issued, under the name Aera. Two further 
numbers, for September and October, have since been pub- 
lished. These various issues have reached all members of the 
association, and the general characteristics of the publication 
should now be familiar to everyone connected with the electric 
railway industry. 

The advisory committee believes that the success which Aera 
has thus far achieved demonstrates the possibilities which it 
holds for useful accomplishment. The articles which have 
appeared in the publication are high-class and of interest to 
those connected with every department of electric railway 
work. In addition, a large amount of information upon various 
association matters has been disseminated among members, 
and through the Question Box a method of quickly and easily 
ascertaining approved methods of actual practice throughout 
the country has been furnished. Some of the articles—notably 
that of Mr. McCarter upon “Problems of the Industry,” that 
of Mr. Crosby upon “Public Policies and Public Utilities” and 
that of Mr. Calhoun upon the “San Francisco Strike”—have 
dealt with the public side of certain broad phases of our in- 
dustry in’ a way that must be effective in the formation of 
correct views upon some of the grave problems of the present 
day affecting public service utilities. This in itself is an ex- 
ceedingly important feature of Aera. The industry now for 
the first time has in this publication a natural and convenient 
means of addressing the public at frequent intervals and of 
expressing views which we believe to be correct and to be 
essential to our welfare with regard to matters of serious 
moment to the properties with which we are connected, but 
concerning which radically wrong opinions are widely enter- 
tained. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the necessity to the 
success of Aera that it have the hearty support of every mem- 
ber of the association. A high standard has been aimed at 
and can be maintained, but only if the members of the asso- 
ciation manifest their interest by contributing articles, by giv- 
ing general support to the Question Box, which should de- 
velop into a most valuable and practical department of the 
publication, and by building up the other features of the maga- 
zine. 

At this point it should be stated that there is no intention, 
and in the opinion of the committee there ought never to be 
any intention, to encroach through Aera upon the field of the 
technical press. Each—the Aera and the technical press—has 
its own field, and nothing like competition between the two 
should exist. On the contrary, each should complement the 


“*Report presented before the American Electric Railway Association, 
Chicago, Oct. 7-11, 1912. 
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other in bringing about a result of value in the electric rail- 
way industry. 

This report should not close without a reference to the 
strengthened interest in the association and association work 
which it is believed that Aera will bring about. Manifesta- 
tions of this result are already noted, and as the publication 
gains in strength and stability they will unquestionably become 
more and more apparent. Through it not only should the 
advantages of association work—which are nothing but the 
advantages arising from intelligent combination and co-opera- 
tion—be more clearly recognized, but also those advantages 
themselves should be greatly enhanced. The increased harmony 
in the relations between the various branches of the association 
which Aera cannot but promote must be reflected in the work 
and accomplishments of the association as a whole. 

The committee hopes that the members of the association 
will aid in the success of the Aera by freely giving to the 
secretary of the association for consideration by the advisory 
committee of next year any suggestions which may occur to 
them for the improvement of the publication in any direction. 
With general and hearty support of members in these and - 
other ways the success of Aera to such an extent as to mark 
an epoch in association history is assured. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION OF THE CLAIM 
AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Wednesday session of the Claim Agents’ Association 
was held in the Green Room at the Saddle & Sirloin Club. 
The set program was followed, with President Bennett pre- 
siding. J. L. Quackenbush, claims attorney Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, New York, and Sidney Ossoski, 
general claim agent Chicago Railways Company, Chicago, read 
papers discussing “The Value of Expert Testimony.” Writ- 
ten discussions were presented by A. J. Faulkner, Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Company, Seattle, Wash.; L. S. 
Hoffman, general solicitor Public Service Railway Company, 
Newark, N. J., and C. B. Brinner, claim agent Easton Transit 
Company, Easton, Pa. Following the reading of the written 
discussions the members took up a general discussion of the 
subject in hand. 

At the close of the session President Bennett, on behalf of 
the executive committee, presented each of the past-presidents 
of this association with solid gold badges of the association. 
Each badge was inscribed with the recipient’s company name, 
his official title and an inscription ‘Presented by the 1912 
Claim Agents’ Association.” Those honored in this manner 
were H. V. Dibbs, formerly claim agent of the New York 
Street Railway, New York, N. Y.; H. R. Goshorn, formerly 
claim agent of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; C. B. Hardin, St. Louis, Mo.; E. C. Carpenter, 
Butler, Pa., and H. V. Drown, Newark, N. J. Mr. Carpenter 
and Mr. Hardin were present at this session and personally 
received this token of esteem. 


J. D. Mortimer, president of The Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way and Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is quoted as fol- 
lows in regard to the new illuminated destination sign which 
the company proposes to adopt on Noy. I, 1912, as its standard: 
“The new signs will be placed on the extreme ends of the 
platform hoods, or roof, where they will be plainly visible 
under all conditions. The letters of the signs will be white 
on a black background. At night the letters will be illumi- 
nated, and, being large, easily may be distinguished from 
a distance. It will thus be possible with these new signs 
for prospective passengers to determine the destination of a 
car from a sufficient distance to permit them to identify and 
signal it, thus adding to the convenience both of passengers 
and trainmen. The lettering is on canvas, which is operated 
on rollers. The mechanism is so arranged that changes can 
be made in the sign by operating a lever in the car vestibule.” 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON POWER 
GENERATION * 


BY G. H, KELSAY, CHAIRMAN; B. F. WOOD, VICE-CHAIRMAN; W. Hi. 
SAWYER, A. WOLFF, L. P. CRECELIUS, WILLIAM VON 
PHUL, R. A. DYER AND C. L, GATES 


The first committee meeting was held in Pittsburgh on 
March 25, 1912. The first matter of business was a general 
discussion of the subjects assigned to the committee by the 
executive committee. The decision reached was that the num- 
ber of interesting subjects assigned was too great for the 
committee to handle properly this year, and that it would be 
best for the committee to confine its work to four subjects, 
which were assigned to sub-committees as follows: 

(1) Methods for selecting high-tension cables at the power 
house, to Messrs. Sawyer and Von Phul. 

(2) Chemical laboratory practice in connection with power 
work, to Messrs. Hobein and Gates. 

(3) Peak loads, to Messrs. Wood and Dyer. 

(4) Boiler settings and furnace design, to Messrs. Crecelius 
and Wolff. 

It was decided that the subject of boiler settings and furnace 
design should be considered without reference to power plants 
built on the common main or common unit basis. 

The second committee meeting was held on June 3, 1912. At 
this meeting the various papers under preparation were read 
and discussed, with the exception of the work of Messrs. Hobein 
and Gates, and the committee was assured that Mr. Hobein had 
his subject thoroughly in hand. On account of the illness of 
B. F. Wood, Messrs. Wood and Dyer were unable to finish 
their report on peak loads, but it was hoped that they 
would be able to present to the association a supplementary 
report on the subject they had under preparation. 

At this time Mr. Crecelius has not completed important tests 
which have to do with the report on the subject of boiler set- 
tings and furnace design, which he and Mr. Wolf have under 
consideration, and it therefore becomes necessary to permit 
that sub-committee to submit its report as a supplement to this 
report. 

The reports of the sub-committees, along with their exhibits, 
are herewith submitted as appendices to this report. 


APPENDIX A.-METHOD OF SELECTING FAULTY 
HIGH-TENSION CABLES AT THE POWER HOUSE 


BY W..H. SAWYER AND WILLIAM VON PHUL 

In order to ascertain the present practice of selecting faulty 
high-tension cables, a letter was sent to a number of com- 
panies operating large power plants in the Eastern and Middle 
States. 

The replies indicate that a considerable number of the com- 
panies have not even taken advantage of the developments of 
the art and have not to-day as satisfactory methods of selec- 
tion as they should and could have. Others have methods 
fairly satisfactory for their own local conditions, but the re- 
plies in general plainly show the real need of further develop- 
ment of new ideas and apparatus to meet the need of many 
who have tried but have failed to secure satisfactory selection 
suited to their operating needs. 


GROUND DETECTORS 


“We use ground detectors,” was an answer given by a 
number of the smaller companies, some of whose operating 
conditions were such that the answer showed that they did 
not appreciate the value of a real selective method. While 
electrostatic ground detectors will often indicate a weakening 
of the insulation before the current increases to a destructive 
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amount, they do not, however, indicate or select the faulty 
cable and their use is limited to systems operated without the 
neutral grounded. 
TORCHIO-VARLEY SYSTEM 

The Torchio-Varley system, based on the principle of rela- 
tive phase insulation resistance to ground, will indicate the 
feeder in which a fault occurs provided the feeders are not 
operated in parallel, in which case it will only indicate the 
group of which the faulty cable is one. This system has been 
previously fully described and is applicable only to under- 
ground cables and cannot be used with a grounded neutral. 
It has been very successful on high-tension underground sys- 
tems of 6600 volts where the high-tension feeders are not 
operated in parallel. 
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RELAYS 


Overload relays of various types are in very general use 
for both overhead and underground feeders. At the time they 
were installed they were in many cases the best that could 
be obtained and certain of these types properly located and 
set are in general fairly successful in selecting a faulty cable 
where there is a fault to ground with the neutral of the system 
grounded, but where there is a “short” between phases such 
relays are in some cases absolutely unsatisfactory and in many 
other cases they cannot be depended on for actual selection. 

It would appear that where two or more feeders are oper- 
ated in parallel, either with or without grounded neutral, 
the faulty (either grounded or short-circuited) cable could be 
selected by means of inverse time element overload relays, 
having characteristics between the ordinary inverse time limit 
and definite time limit relays, on the generator end of the : 
cables and satisfactory reverse current relays on the substation 
or receiving end of the cables. Alternating-current reverse- : 
current relays up to the present have been in general most 
unsatisfactory, being inoperative on low power factor loads, 
such as are due to accidental conditions, and very liable to trip 
the breaker on direct overloads. Reverse current relays to be 

| 


satisfactory should operate practically instantaneously on a 
reversal of power only, not on overload, and should not oper- 
ate on slight reversals, such as might be occasioned by throw- 
ing a rotary on the line slightly out of phase. If such a 
reverse current relay did not actually select the faulty cable 
it should at least indicate that it has operated on a reversal 
of power, so that the faulty cable of a group would be im- 
mediately indicated, in the event of the entire group being 
cut out of service. anda 


MERTZ-PRICE SYSTEM 


The so-called Mertz-Price system and most of its modifica- 
tions are based on the principle of balancing the currents at 
the two ends of the apparatus to be protected, and the system — 
as developed cannot be used without pilot wires, two wires 
per cable for magnetic balance and one wire per .phase per 
cable for emf balance. On a large system the cost of pilot 
wires installed is so excessive as to limit if not prohibit its 
general use. This general scheme or its modifications will, — 
however, select and isolate the faulty cable under practically 
all conditions of service, such as underground and overhead 
cable systems operated with or without the neutral grounded ; 
and with any number or combination of feeders. It is espe- 
cially suited to the selection of faulty high-tension tie line 
cables between two generating stations or between two sub- 
stations, each supplied directly from common source. Th 
system has been in use in England and on the Continent for — 
more than two years. Pe 

H. G. STOTT’S SUGGESTION 


H. G. Stott has suggested a scheme which apparently 
solve his difficulties when it is installed. By. using « lo: 
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long delay in ascertaining just which cable or cables are 
faulty. The one limitation of his scheme is that the main 
station should have a double, but otherwise it is applicable 
to all conditions heretofore mentioned and the cost will be 
moderate. The scheme is to install in the main station where 
they have a double busbar a three-phase power transformer 
with a ratio of approximately 1 to 1 with high reactance and 
poor regulation, so that the short-circuited current is but little 
in excess of its capacity and with a rating somewhat in excess 
of the charging capacity of the longest cable connected to the 
system. To select the particular cable at fault, when all or 
a number of the cable switches have gone out, it is only neces- 
sary to connect one end of this transformer to the high- 
tension busbar in service and the other end to the duplicate 
high-tension busbar not in service and then connect, one at 
a time, the cables the conditions of which are doubtful to 
the high-tension busbar which is energized through this trans- 
former. This applies full voltage to all phases of the cable 
simultaneously and the condition of the cable will be indicated 
by ammeters connected in the circuit. Each cable after being 
tested and found satisfactory can be connected to the busbar 
supplying normal service. Such a test can be applied by the 
switchboard operator without leaving his station and requires 
but a few minutes to complete with a minimum interruption 
to the service. 


CONCLUSIONS IN GENERAL 


(1) Present methods of selecting faulty high-tension cables 
are inadequate. 

(2) Ground detectors do not satisfactorily select or indicate. 

(3) The Torchio-Varley and several other systems and 
schemes not herein described meet at the best only detail local 
conditions. 

(4) Relays never rare handled all conditions satisfactorily, 
but the prospect of their doing so is considerably more prom- 
ising to-day than ever before and we hope that this report 
will be the means of stirring up increased activity along this 
line. 

(5) Modifications of the Mertz-Price system give the de- 
sired results but the cost is too high for general use. 

(6) Stott’s suggestion gives us a new practical quick 
method of selecting faulty high-tension cables at the power 
house, at moderate cost, and is applicable to practically all 
conditions of operation. 


APPENDIX B.—CHEMICAL LABORATORY PRACTICE, 
IN CONNECTION WITH POWER WOLK 


BY CHARLES A. HOBEIN AND C. L. GATES 

This report will consider the subject from three different 
viewpoints, first considering the chemical laboratory practice 
of companies operating, large urban. systems or companies: 
- operating several interurban systems which maintain a general 
laboratory. This class of companies employ a good chemist 
and test all materials. 

The second consideration will be that of companies which can 
maintain enough chemical apparatus to make the niost im- 
portant tests. They can employ a student, or recent technical 
graduate, to devote part of his time to the work. Such com- 
panies would be those operating urban systems of perhaps 
100 cars, or interurban systems of 75 or 100 miles. 

The third consideration will be that of companies operating 
small systems which cannot afford to maintain any sort of 
laboratory apparatus, but which should send materials out to 
testing companies for reports. 


This report will deal with tests of the chief materials used 


in power work only, namely, coal, water, and oil. 


: COMPANIES OF THE FIRST CLASS 


COAL ANALYSES 


Conditions, varying with different localities, often make it 
laboratories to adopt their own mcthods for 
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analyzing coal, the methods followed being more adapted to 
their needs than those outlined by the American Chemical 
Society. When conditions warrant, it is reasonable practice 
to depart from the above-mentioned method as much as 
desired. 

The method of analyzing coal used in the laboratory of 
the United Railways Company of St. Louis [described in de- 
tail in the report] has a number of novel features. The 
method outlined is rapid and requires only one sample to be 
weighed, for the complete proximate analysis, and the burning 
of the sample to ash with oxygen is very rapid and quite 
different from other methods. A separate sample is weighed 
for the b. t. u. determination for which a Parr calorimeter 
is used. 

The method outlined by the Cleveland Railway Company 
[described in detail in the report], while not particularly 
rapid, indicates refinement in determinations. The Atwater 
oxygen bomb calorimeter is used. Ash, sulphur, and b. t. u. 
are the usual determinations made. The American Chemical 
Society methods are closely followed in determining volatile 
matter, fixed carbon, moisture and ash. The company uses a 
water-jacketed drying oven, which is a great help in maintaining 
a constant drying temperature. 

The methods of the Detroit United Railway [described in 
detail in the report] are mostly standard methods, except 
that a large sample is used in determining moisture. The 
Atwater bomb calorimeter is used. 

The methods of coal analysis, as followed by the Public 
Service Railway of Newark, N. J. [given in detail in the 
report] are very similar to the methods outlined by the other 
companies. The Emerson oxygen bomb calorimeter is used. 

The methods used by the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany of Spokane, Wash. [described in detail in the report] 
involve special apparatus to suit its individual’ requirements. 
They have a special oxidizing furnace and use clay crucibles. 
The samples that are used to determine the different con- 
stituents are several times larger than ordinarily used. The 
scheme for determining volatile matter is quite distinctive. 
The Parr calorimeter is used. 

In connection with the determination of volatile matter, 
some companies use platinum crucibles of 30 grams weight, 
some of 10 jor 15 grams weight, and others use a hard clay 
crucible. The time of heating the sample also varies. These 
different conditions make it impossible for the different lab- 
oratories to obtain the same result on the same coal. The 
main idea for any laboratory, in comparing the different coals, 
is to follow that method which allows them to obtain results 
suitable to their own needs. 

For the determination of the heating value of the coal 
there are several makes of calorimeters available and at 
present there is quite a difference of opinion regarding ‘their 
merits. A contract for coal on the b. t. u. basis should state 
the type of calorimeter to be used for making the determina- 
tion, and it should also specify that all check tests be run on 
the same type of calorimeter and that the same weight of 
sample be used. 

There are two types of calorimeters in use at the present 
time and both are of the bomb type, that is, the coal is burned 
inside a sealed bomb. In one type, which is represented by 
the Mahler and Emerson oxygen bomb calorimeters, the com- 
bustible is burned in the presence of oxygen under pressure. 
The other type is illustrated by the calorimeters of Parr and 
Roland Wild and uses sodium peroxide to burn the coal. 

Both of these types of instruments have their bad features, 
but both are in extensive use in the United States by electric 
railway and associated companies, for determining the calorific 
value of fuel. Calorimetric work calls for careful manipula- 
tion, no matter what type of calorimeter is used, and if in 
doubt as to the accuracy of the results derived, a check can 
be obtained with the standards furnished by the National 
Bureau of Standards. 
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WATER ANALYSES 


There are two methods of water analysis which can be used, 
the gravimetric: and the volumetric method. In the gravi- 
metric method everything is determined by weighing after the 
substances: have been precipitated or otherwise separated. The 
volumetric method is one in which the constitutent of a sample 
is determined by allowing a solution of known composition to 
react with it either directly or indirectly. Knowing the volume 
of the solution used, the amount of the constituent can be 
computed by means of the laws of chemical equivalents. 

In the methods accompanying this report, a combination of 
both methods is used. The gravimetric method is the more 
accurate but it is much the slower method. For the analysis 
of boiler water the volumetric is accurate enough. 

In addition to the methods of water analysis published in 
this report there are two methods given in Engineering Chem- 
istry by T. S. Stillman. The methods are arranged in tabular 
form and show very clearly the work as carried out step by 
step. 

The greatest divergence in water analysis work occurs in 
reporting results. A sample of water may be sent to two 
different chemists and as a result their reports apparently 
indicate that they are not reporting on the same water. This 
difficulty occurs because of the fact that while the chemist 
is able to determine the substances which occur, in their ionic 
form, he is not able to tell exactly how these substances are 
combined, as there is no standard method of combining the 
elements. In consequence it is the recommendation of this 
committee that the results of all water analysis be expressed 
in the ionic per million. 

OIL ANALYSES 

The methods of testing and analyzing oils are fairly well 
standardized and the methods followed in the laboratories of 
two companies are incorporated in the report. 

There are several types of viscOsimeters in use and it is 
impossible to get comparative results with this piece of ap- 
paratus, not alone between instruments of different makes, but 
with instruments of the same make. This is not a serious 
defect, for what is wanted in any case is only a comparison 
between the delivered oil and the oil of the guaranteed grade. 
If it is desired to compare an oil furnished to another com- 
pany with an oil being used in one’s own service, the simple 
expedient is to secure a sample and run it on one’s own 
viscosimeter. 

In answering the questions sent out in regard to oils many 
companies. replied that the only tests made on oils were service 
tests. While it cannot be denied that service tests are perhaps 
the only tests that will select an oil suitable for the service, 
still after having made the service tests and the characteristics 
of the oil having been determined in the laboratory, it is a 
simple matter to check the deliveries from time to time and 
determine whether oil of the guaranteed quality is being de- 
livered. It would thus be possible to reject an inferior oil 
before it had been used and possibly prevent much damage 
to the machinery. The simple oil tests would do this. 

Some companies make use of a friction testing device, by 
means of which the lubricating quality of an oil can be de- 
termined. This apparatus is no doubt of value in testing oils 
for bearings, etc., and the conditions of service can be closely 
duplicated by this apparatus. The only test to determine the 
entire suitability of a cylinder oil; however, is to test it under 
actual working conditions, in the cylinder. 


COMPANIES OF THE SECOND CLASS 
COAL ANALYSES 


The chemical analysis of coal by companies of this class 
should not be difficult of accomplishment. An essential piece 
of apparatus is a good balance and all other apparatus, with 
the exception of platinum crucibles, are comparatively in- 
expensive. The entire proximate analysis of coal can be 
made, but to determine heat values it is necessary to purchase 
a calorimeter. 
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The accurate determination of the heat value of a coal 
calls for very careful manipulation, and a careful study of 
all the factors which affect the successful operation of the 
calorimeter must be made. The apparatus should be com- 
pared with standards, obtainable from the National Bureau 
af Standards, which are benzoic acid and naphthaline. These 
materials are burned in a calorimeter at Washington and the 
heat value is very carefully obtained and certified to. These 
standards run in a calorimeter under test check the accuracy 
of the instrument. It is doubtful, unless a competent chemist 
is employed, if reliable results can be obtained. 

It is possible for a company to accomplish satisfactory re- 
sults, in obtaining a supply of good coal, by purchasing it 
upon the ash basis. In order to do this it would be necessary 
to have the coal from the different mines from which pur- 
chases are made tested for heating value which would give 
information regarding the value of the coal from the par- 
ticular coal seam. The only factors which affect the heating 
value of a coal that comes from the same mine continually 
are moisture and ash. The chemical constituents, such as sul- 
phur, volatile matter and fixed carbon, remain practically constant 
and by specifying the allowance of ash per pound of dry coal, 
approximately the same result is accomplished as by buying 
the coal where the b: t. u. is specified. This plan works out 
very well in contracts with individual mines. The buyer must 
know that all deliveries furnished under the contract come 
from the mine on which the contract was based. The de- 
termination of ash and moisture in a sample of coal is 
comparatively simple. The methods as outlined, under the 
methods of coal analysis, in the first part of the Teport indi- 
cate clearly the simplicity. 

It is possible to estimate the b. t. u. per pound of coal with 
a fair degree of accuracy, when the volatile matter and fixed 
carbon are known. By means of the curve and formula 
accompanying this report the b. t. u. can be determined within 
about 2 per cent. ; ; 

WATER ANALYSES 

The chemical analysis of water is quite an exact method 
and it is doubtful if it would be possible for any but an experi- 
enced chemist to carry the analysis through and obtain ac- 
curate results; however, it is not necessary to make a complete 
analysis of water except at fairly long intervals. When these 
tests have to be made a sample of water could be sent out 
for analysis and these samples should call for the results in 
the ionic form in parts per million. With the results of the 
complete analysis available it would be possible for the smaller 
company to make tests from time to time which by compari- 
son with the complete analysis would give an accurate idea 
of the condition of the water in use. These tests would be 
similar to those outlined in the first part of the method used in 
the laboratory of the United Railways Company of St. Louis. P 
[Described in detail in the report.] This determines the tem- 
porary or carbonate hardness, the permanent or non-carbonate 
hardness and the total magnesium. Temporary and perma- 
nent hardness can be easily determined with some waters by 
means of a standard soap solution. [Method described in 
detail in the report. ] ; 

OIL ANALYSES 7 

Companies of the second class should be able to carry out 
all of the ordinary tests on oils. These tests include. the fol-_ 
lowing: flash temperature, fire temperature, viscosity, gravity, 
and cold test, and serve to detect any variation in the supply 
of oil being furnished, as well as being useful to compare 
different brands of oil. When actual test is made in the 
engine cylinder, in ninety cases out of one hundred, plain — 
stock which gives satisfactory results with the above lab- 


oratory test will be found to work exactly as well as a special ’ 
brand, , 
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COMPANIES OF THE THIRD CLASS 
_ COAL ANALYSES 
Companies of this class usually purchase their coal 
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samples to a chemist once a year, for an approximate analysis 
and b. t. u. determination, the purchaser can obtain a good 
knowledge of the grade of coal which the mine is furnishing. 
The sample analyzed should be an average of the deliveries for 
several days, and with a knowledge of the product expected, 
the consumer can rest assured that if the coal comes from the 
same mine continually the only thing which will vary the 
heat value of a pound of fuel will be a variation in the per- 
centage of moisture or ash. The chemical composition of the 
coal will remain practically constant, but the ash will vary, 
due to the amount of clay and non-combustible matter which 
occurs in the seam of coal and still more to the methods of 
mining. It should be a simple matter to send a sample of 
the deliveries to a chemist from time to time for a check on 
the ash, which could be obtained for a small charge. By re- 
questing that the report be made in percentage of ash per 
pound of dry coal, the variable due to moisture is eliminated 
and the result can be checked with the approximate analysis 
obtained on the yearly sampling. 

It would be perfectly feasible for the engineer of the power 
plant to.obtain fair results if he take a sample of coal about 
10 lb., crush it to pass through a coffee mill, spread it in a 
shallow pan, heat.it for an hour on the breeching above the 
boiler where the temperature was 212 deg. Fahr. and then 
weigh it again. The difference in weight before and after 
heating would be the pounds of moisture and the relative 
percentage could be easily calculated. 

¥-lb. portion might be finely pulverized and placed in 
a clay crucible on a forge and heated until the coal would be 
converted to ash. Thus the ash could be determined. 


WATER ANALYSES 


A complete analysis is required only at long intervals, when 
there is a change in the supply or when other conditions, such 
as the waste from’ new manufacturing plants, is polluting the 
supply. 

Chemical testing concerns will make a test for a small 
charge to determine the temporary hardness, or hardness which 
is precipitated by heat, and the permanent or sulphate hard- 
ness, or hardness which is only precipitated in the boiler, due 
to’ concentration and heat. It seems best to recommend a 
check on the water supply at reasonable intervals and a com- 
plete’ ‘analysis’ should be reported in parts per million on the 
jonic basis. This will insure the results being comparable no 
+matter to what chemist the samples are’sent. 

Companies furnishing water purification systems have simple 
tests which indicate the amount of chemicals required to soften 
the water. These indicate when the water has been properly 
treated. 

OIL ANALYSES 

Simple tests on oil can be carried on by almost any one a.d 
the apparatus is inexpensive and easily understood. It is a 
question with the smaller companies whether the oil require- 
ments are large enough to justify the expense and labor of 
making even the simple tests which are not chemical in nature. 

[The paper is accompanied by exhibits describing laboratory 
methods for analyzing coal followed by the United Railways 


* of St. Louis, the Cleveland Railway, the Detroit United Rail- 


way, the Public Service Electric Company of New Jersey and 
the Washington Power Company, also laboratory methods for 
analyzing feed water and for testing lubricating oils followed 


by the United Railways of St. Louis and the Cleveland Rail- 


way. ] 
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The Electrician, London, Eng., of Sept. 6, 1912, contained 
an abstract with illustrations of the articles which have ap- 


peared recently in the ELecrric RAILWAY JouRNAL in regard to 


the New York center-entrance, double-deck car, the Pittsburgh 
-Jow-floor car and the St. Louis trailer car. Several of the 
plans used to illustrate the original articles were reproduced. 
The title of the article in the Electrician was. “American De- 


‘ ores in the Design of Tramcears.” 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS * 


BY PAUL WINSOR, CHAIRMAN; H. H. ADAMS, VICE-CHAIRMAN; 
J. H. HANNA, J. M. LARNED, L. P. CRECELIUS, MARTIN 
SCHREIBER, E. B.. KATTE, G. H. KELSAY, G. W. ALMER, 


JR., E. R. HILL, GEORGE H. PEGRAM, CHARLES 


H. CLARK AND F, R. PHILLIPS 

The following is a brief synopsis of the matters discussed 
and action taken at the first meeting 
standards held in New York, Nov. 

Specifications for high-tension, three-conductor, 
lated, lead-covered cables, recommended as 
committee on power distribution, 
letter ballot. 


of the committee on 
6 and 7, IQrt. 

paper-insu- 
“standard” by the 
approved for submission to 


Specifications for single-conductor, lead- 
covered cable for 1,200 volts, “standard” 
by the committee on power distribution, approved for submis- 
sion to letter ballot. 


paper-insulated, 
recommended as 


Sections for grooved trolley wire Nos. oo and 000, recom- 
mended as “standard” by the committee on power distribution, 
approved for submission to letter ballot. 

Specifications for overhead crossings of electric light and 
power transmission ‘lines. letter ballot with- 
held, pending further attention by the engineering association. 

Specifications for Nos. 
wire, 


Submission to 


o and oo hard-drawn copper trolley 
“standard” by the committee on power 
approved for submission to letter ballot. 
Specifications for heat-treated carbon steel axles, shafts and 
similar parts, recommended as “standard” by the committee 
electric traction, approved for submission to letter 


recommended as 
distribution, 


on heavy 
ballot. 

Location and clearances for third-rail working conductors, 
recommended as “standard” by the committee on heavy elec- 
tric traction, approved for. submission to letter ballot. 

Definitions of third-rail gage and bond, recommended as 
“standard”. by the committee on heavy electric traction, ap- 
proved for submission to letter ballot. 

Location of automatic train stops referred back to the com- 
mittee on heavy electric traction with instructions to confer 
with the proper committee of the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association. 

Instructions to employees in the matter of fire protection, 
and rules and regulations for the proper government of em- 
ployees of the way department, had been presented to the Io1r 
convention by the committee on buildings and structures and 
the committee on way matters, respectively, with recommenda- 
tions that they be adopted as “recommended practice” and the 
convention had approved the same. The committee on stand- 
ards, however, agreed that neither was a matter which ad- 
mitted of adoption as “recommended practice,” for the reason 
that each» would to some degree have to be revised to meet 
local conditions. The committee on standards, therefore, while 
indorsing. the developments referred to, did not approve them 
for submission to letter ballot. The committee further ap- 
proved the recommendation of the committee on way matters 
that the secretary cal] the suggested rules to the attention of 
each member company along with request for suggestions as 
to changes and that the committee on way matters in each 
subsequent year examine into suggested changes and additions 
and that these be brought -to the attention of the committee 
on standards; also, that the committee on way matters for 
1QII-1912 consider incorporating in this code such additional 
instructions and rules as might seem desirable. 

A second meeting was held in New York on Aug. 13 and 14, 
1912, The subjects submitted by the standing committees 
for the consideration of the committee on standards and the 
action taken upon the same by the last-named committee are 
as follows : 

*Abatract of report read before the American Electric Railway Engi- 
neering Association, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 7- 11, 1912. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON EQUIPMENT 
The action of the committee on standards relative to the 
recommendations of the committee on equipment was as 

follows: 

That the “Specifications for Annealed Carbon Steel Axles” 
shown on page 109 of the 1912 report of the committee on 
equipment be referred back to the committee on equipment, 
with the suggestion that it give consideration to a revision 
of same and, if consistent and after having received the ap- 
proval of the executive committee, present the specifications 
at the coming meeting of the association in convention, 

Among the reasons prompting the return of these specifica- 
tions were the desire to give further consideration to the 
limits of the chemical composition to make the paragraph on 
temperature and method of cooling more explicit and to revise 
paragraph 4. 

That the “Specifications for Cold Rolled Steel Axles” be 
referred back to the committee on equipment, with the request 
that it consider the advisability of suggested changes and, if 
consistent, and after having received the approval of the execu- 
tive committee, present the specifications at the coming meet- 
ing of the association in convention. 

The reasons prompting the return of these specifications 
were to secure further consideration to the limits of the 
chemical composition and to reword paragraph 4. 

The recommendation covering “Specifications for Forged and 
Solid Steel Wheels for Electric Railway Service’ was thor- 
oughly discussed, but, as the necessary two-thirds affirmative 
vote. could not be obtained, the committee is unable to recom- 
mend that these specifications be adopted as “recommended 
practice.” 

That the recommendations submitted by the committee on 
equipment for “Couplers for Interurban Cars Where the In- 
terchange’ of Equipment Is Involved” be approved as “recom- 
mended practice.” 

On this subject the committee on equipment reported that, 
while there are numerous operating disadvantages to the 
M. C. B. coupler in the radial form for the interurban roads 
which seldom operate steam cars, it felt that an M. C. B. 
radial coupler would best meet the requirements of most 
interurban roads, in view of the occasional haulage of steam 
road cars, and more particularly for the reason that the 
M..C. B. coupler head lends itself toward interchangeability 
of radial couplers. It therefore recommended as “recom- 
mended practice” the specifications printed elsewhere in its 
1912 report to the convention. 

That the recommendations of the committee on equipment 
as to the “Location of End Connections on Interurban Cars 
Where the Interchange of Equipment Is Involved” be adopted 
as “recommended practice.” (See abstract of report of com- 
mittee on equipment.) 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON POWER DISTRIBUTION 


The action of the committee on standards relative to the: 


recommendations of the committee on power distribution was 
as follows: 

That the recommendation of the committee on power dis- 
tribution that it be relieved from further consideration relative 
o “Specifications for the Joint Use of Poles,” owing to the 
appointment of a special committee on joint use of poles, be 
approved. 

That the recommendation of the committee on power dis- 
tribution relative to “Specifications for Overhead Crossings 
of Trolley Contact Wires Over Railway Tracks” that it be 
given more time to confer with other interests before further 
action on the specification adopted be approved. 

That the recommendation of the committee on power dis- 
tribution that it be given more time to confer with other 
interests before further action on the specification adopted 
relative to “Specifications for Overhead (: rossings of Foreign 
Wires: with Railway Wires” “be. “approved, 

That the recommendation of the committee on power dis- 
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tribution for more time relative to concrete, lattice and tubu- 
lar poles be approved. 

That the recommendation of the committee on power dis- 
tribution relative to high-grade rubber insulating compound 
be approved. The recommendation is as follows: “This sub- 
ject is being considered jointly by this committee and the 
committee on equipment. The final report not being ready at 
this time, it is recommended that more time be given for 
investigation.” 

That the recommendation of the committee on power dis- 
tribution relative to the standard stranding table of the United 
States Bureau of Standards and the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers be approved as “standard.” 

The committee on standards, while approving the first part 
of the recommendation submitted by the committee on power 
distribution, pertaining to the revision of the copper wire 
tables, in accordance with the work of the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards, considered that this subject should be 
presented complete with the working tables, and therefore the 
subject was referred back to the committee with the sugges- 
tion that if the working table is complete and ready for 
presentation to the coming convention, the committee on 
power distribution submit the same after receiving the ap- 
proval of the executive committee, in order that the complete 
recommendation may be considered by the association in 
convention. 

The recommendation of the committee on power distribu- 
tion that the following be adopted by the association as “recom- 
mended practice”: ‘Trolley guards should not be used, except 


‘ possibly in unusual cases due to complicated alignment of the 


crossing track,’ was disapproved. The subject of trolley 
guards was referred back to the power distribution committee 
for further consideration, with the suggestion that the mat- 
ter be considered in connection with the subject of overhead 
crossings of trolley contact wires for railway tracks, it also 
being the opinion of the committee on standards that this sub- 
ject is one which should not be adopted either as. “standard” 
or “recommended practice,’ because of the varyingy gpmrbhioae 
which apply. ; 

That the recommendation of the committee on power dis- 
tribution relative to the revision of the ‘Specifications for 
High-Tension, Three-Conductor, Paper-Insulated, Lead-Coy- 
ered Cable” be approved. : 

The new specifications (not reproduced) are revised in only 
a few particulars, such as the substitution of the word “volt- 
age” for “tension,” “cable” for “cables,” the use of the: re- ; 
sistivity standard, ete. ; 

That the recommendation of the committee on power dis- 
tribution relative to revision of “Specifications for Single-Con- 
ductor, Paper-Insulated, Lead-Covered Cable for 1,200 Volts” 
be approved. The recommendations are as follows: That the - 
following stranding be substituted for the last two lines ot 


_ The last paragraph to be amended to read as sais 

“Each of the individual wires shall have a resistivity of not 
more than 888.55 ohms (mile pound), at 20 deg. Cc” _ (Specifi- 
cation not reproduced.) . 

That the recommendation of the committee, on power dis- 
tribution, relative’ to delaying ‘acceptance of “Specifications for 
Overhead Crossings of Electric Light and Power ‘Transmis- oe 
sion Lines,” either as “standard” or as “recommended prac- 
tice,” except after favorable action by the steam railroad é 
terests, be approved. hal ; 


wires te approved, and that — in re th 

this “standard,” amplified “drawings be 

original ones, Ns new ‘sections _ 
a 
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That the recommendation of the committee on power dis- 
tribution relative to “Electric Wire and Cable Terminology,” 
prepared by the United States Bureau of Standards and the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, be approved as 
“standard.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAY MATTERS 


The action of the committee on standards relative to the 
recommendations of the committee on way matters was as 
follows: 

That the recommendations of the committee on way mat- 
_ters relative to “Specifications for Open Hearth Girder and 
High T-Rails” be approved as “recommended practice.’ (See 
report of committee on way matters.) 

That the recommendations of the committee on way mat- 
ters relative to the designs of rail sections for grooved girder 
and grooved guard rail sections be disapproved and referred 
back for further action, as objection has been made to the 
shape of the guard section, and in the opinion of the com- 
mittee on standards, changes in the guard section might affect 
the section of the grooved rail. 

That the recommendation of the committee on way matters 
relative to the design of joint plates be disapproved, and re- 
ferred back for further consideration in connection with the 
further revision of the girder grooved and guard rails. 


“RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON HEAVY ELECTRIC 
TRACTION 


That the recommendation of the committee on heavy elec- 
tric traction relative to clearance lines for third rail and 
permanent way structures and rolling equipment be approved 
as “standard.” (See abstract of report of committee on 
heavy electric traction.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COMPANY SEC- 
TIONS* 


BY C. N. DUFFY, CHAIRMAN; W. R. ALBERGER, CaN BLACK, 
BLAKE, W. M. CASEY, R. J. CLARK, E. J. COOK, R. E. DAN- 
_ FORTH, J. E. DUFFY, P. H. GADSDEN, W. G. 
GOVE, D. F. SHERMAN 


x. W. 


The general plan of organizing and conducting company 
sections, their advantages to the association, to member com- 
panies and to the employees of member companies was thor- 

oughly discussed at a committee meeting held June 25 in 
New York and the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

1. That there should be three kinds of company sections, 
as follows: 

(a) A company section to be organized by a member company 
conducting only an electric railway business, or a member 
company desiring to organize a company section composed only 
of its railway employees, the membership of such a company sec- 
tion to be confined to the railway employees of such a member 
company. This would be the usual form of organization. 

_ (b) A company section to be organized by a member company 
having, or desiring to have, a company section in some other 
similar association, like the-National Electric Light Association. 
_ For such a company section a charter wotild be issued to the 

American Electric Railway Association for a joint company 
section, the dues only of those members engaged in the railway 
part of the work to go to the American Electric Railway 

Association. 

(ce) A company section which would be organized as a 
combined company section. 
small companies haying a limited number of employees, not 
med sufficient in number to form a company section. Such 
ompany is to form a combined company section with other 


stract of a report read before the American Electric Railway ‘As- 
2 at Anicann,. Oct. 7-11, 1912. 
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railway companies in the vicinity, if said railway companies are 
members of the American Electric Railway Association. 

2. That dues for members of company sections are to be 
payable in advance, but no member of a company section is 
to be required to pay the annual association dues of $5 oftener 
than once every year. For example, the fiscal year of the 
association closes Sept. 30; a member of a company section 
paying the annual dues of $5 in advance, say, on Sept. 1, 1912, 
would not be required to make the next annual payment until 
Sept. I, 1913. 

3. That the executive committee of the association be re- 
quested to give annually a gold medal for the best paper 
presented before any railway company section, the paper to be 
presented by a member of the company section and to deal 
with the electric railway business. The criterion upon which 
the papers are to be judged is their value to the electric 
railway industry. Papers read between Jan. 1, 1912, and June 
30, 1913, are to be eligible for competition thereafter within the 
twelve months ended June 30 of each year. 

4. That company sections as organized be numbered in the 
order in which they are organized and that the secretary of 
the association issue to each. company section a “certificate of 
organization” of the form adopted by the committee. 

5. That the secretary of the association be requested to have 
the suggested form of constitution for company sections adopted 
by the committee printed, so that they will be available for 
distribution to member companies of the association to aid 
them in the organization of company sections. 

6. That the secretary of the association be requested to issue 
a pamphlet describing the advantages of company sections 
and the way to form them. 

SECTIONS ORGANIZED 


Up to Oct. 1, 1912, the following company sections have been 
organized: Company Section No. 1, The Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company, organized March 18, 1912, sixty- 
four members; Company Section No, 2, Public Service Railway 
Company, organized May I0, 1912, 212 members; Company 
Section No. 3, Denver City Tramway Company, organized Sept. 
25, 1912, thirty-two members. 

The following company sections are in process of organiza- 
tion: Kansas City Railway & ‘Light Company, New York State 
Railways, Pittsburgh Railways Company, San Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal Railways, Sotith Carolina Combined Company 
Section (district section). 


ADVANTAGES ' 


The advantages of company sections to the association, to 
member companies and to the employees of member compa- 
nies have already been set forth in the address of Past-presi- 
dent Brady to the association, at the thirtieth annual conven- 
tion, held at Atlantic City, Oct..9-13, 1911, in the August, 1912, 
issue of Aera, in the pamphlet of Secretary Donecker, entitled 
“Organizing an Industry,’ sent to each member of the asso- 
ciation, and in the tehcnical press. The subject has been so 
well and so completely presented that it would be useless to 
attempt to add anything to what, has already been said. 

It behooves everyone interested in the electric railway in- 
dustry to put forth every effort possible to make the company 
section movement all that it should be, to further the interests 
of the association, the member companies and the employees 
of member companies. It is to be hoped that the number of 
company sections will be multiplied tenfold before the next con- 
vention of this association in Ottober, 1913. 


One of our English contemporaries calls attention to the fact 
that the greatest advantage possessed by electric traction is. the 

possibility of employing high rates of acceleration. With 
electric traction the usual acceleration obtained in practice 
is from I mile to 1.3°miles per hour per second, while with 
steam an average acceleration of only about 0.4 mile to 0.5 
mile per hour per. second can be obtained. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS 
AND STRUCTURES* 
“GEORGE H. PEGRAM, CHAIRMAN; F. F, LOW, VICE-CHAIRMAN ; GEORGE 
WESTON, HENRY A. FISKE, W. T. DOUGAN, C. G. YOUNG, 
D. G. KNIGHT, W. J. HARVIE, M. H. BRONSDON 
‘Owing to the late date at which the organization of the com- 
tmittee was completed, it was impossible to prepare a formal 
We, however, form of contract and bond 


"report. present a 


for railway structures drawn up by Mr. Bronsdon and a set 


Modern Type of Waiting Room: 


‘of recommendations for proper waiting rooms and _ shelters 
for electric railways, prepared by Messrs. Knight, Young and 
“Dougan. To this are added the comments of the various 
“members of the committee to whom these papers have been 
“presented. 

The appendices to the report give in full a specification for 
dabor and material required in the erection of wooden or 
amasonry. buildings together with a blank contract form covering 
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Plan and Elevation of Shelter 


the agreement which should be made with a contractor who 
undertakes the erection of such a structure under the speci- 
‘fication, A blank form for a bond to assure the proper com- 


*Abstract of a report read ‘before the American Electric 
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Engineering Association at Chicago, Oct. 7-11, 1912. rar” 
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pletion of the work in accordance with the contract is also 

included. Appendix B contains a report on proper waiting 

rooms and shelters by a sub-committee composed of Messrs. 

Knight, Dougan and Young and a special consideration of the 

subject by Mr. Knight. These follow: 

PROPER \WAITING ROOMS AND SHELTERS FOR ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 
Since waiting rooms and shelters for electric railways are 


Shelter Inclosed with Glass 


rapidly becoming very pertinent questions in connection with the 
operation of trolley lines, and the public authorities are con- 
tinually urging more facilities and a demand for the waiting 
room on the urban railway is not uneommon, the committee 
reports that: 

(1) On account of local conditions and policy of different 
properties, no attempt has been made to standardize the con- 
struction of shelters and waiting rooms. 


Tarra Cottey 


— ee 


(2) Where only waiting places for patrons are required, as — 
is the case at the interurban stop, the semi-closed shelter is 
recommended. : oe, 
(3) it eee necessary to maintain toilets and it is not prac- 
ticable to combine a news stand or store in connection with the — 

‘ . 4 


OCTOBER IO, IgI2. | 
shelter, non-freezing toilets are found quite satisfactory. 

(4) Where ‘isolated waiting shelters are required and it is 
necessary to provide toilet facilities, a shelter should be provided 
that includes a news stand or store. The proprietor of the 
store may be engaged to look after the waiting room and appur- 
tenances in return for privileges. 

(5) Waiting rooms in connection with carhouses or terminals 
were covered in report of committee on buildings and _ struc- 
tures of 1910, and have not been given consideration. 


—LOcATION PLAN — 


Platform and Waiting Room Layout at a Crossing 


It is true that requests for facilities of the above nature are 
often absurd and not worthy of consideration, but on the 
other hand, there may be good reasons for the waiting room. 
Again, in some instances it is necessary to have protection and 
conveniences for the company’s employees at the end of a long 
line at a considerable distance from the carhouse which may 
be advantageously combined with a shelter for the public. 

Generally we may divide waiting rooms or shelters into the 
following classes: 
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Waiting Room in Connection with Terminal or Station 


(1) Open or semi-closed shelters. 

(2) Closed shelter or combination of the open and closed 
shelter. | 

(3) Closed shelter without heat, but equipped with non- 
freezing toilets. 
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(4) Closed shelter with toilets and heat. 

(5) Waiting room in connection with news stand or store. 

(6) Waiting room at the station or terminal. 

In the first class are a very large variety, varying from the 
most modest sort of a shed to the more substantial station’ 
with steel frame and tile roof or constructed of concrete with 
permanent floors. 

More modern types of waiting rooms are shown herewith. 


SLEVATION OF Vor 
SMEEZING TOE 
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Waiting Room with Non-Freezing Toilet 


It is often more economical for a company to build these 
small sheds at its own shops and ship to the site on & 
work car. The foundation may be of timber or concrete and. 
floors ordinarily laid with screenings or ashes. 

The semi-closed type of shed where there is not supervision 
is popular, because you have two conditions to meet: First, 
there should be enough inclosure to afford protection against 
the rain, and second, it is not desirable to afford a hiding place 
for vagrants, who are always prone to commit nuisance, 

The location of the waiting room may be such that it is” 
under constant surveillance. A view on the preceding page 
shows a combined open and closed waiting room of class two- 
Ordinarily, the open shed portion is used by the patrons of the 
trolley, while during very inclement weather.a protection is 
afforded by the closed portion of the building. Again, you 
may close the waiting room with glass, as illustrated, which is 
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Construction Details of Wooden Shelter 


the shelter on the one of the lines of the Public Service Rail- 
way Company at Morsemere, N. J. Ordinarily there is much 
objection to the glass surface in this plan on acocunt of the care 
and cost of mamtenance. 
Wher toilet facilities are required the waiting room begins 
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to be a more serious consideration. Generally, these convenieces 
carry with them heating, lighting,.supervision and higher cost 
of maintenance. A very economical arrangement is shown on 
the preceding page. This. waiting room has a non-freezing 
toilet. This arrangement does not require any heating or 
constant supervision and is often desirable at such locations 
as at the end of a trolley line, where it may be used by both 
the company’s employees and patrons. The non-freezing toilet 
is an arrangement so that no water remains in exposed piping. 
The device is automatic, so that the raising of the seat fills 
with water a flush tank which is located overhead, and the 
lowering of the seat releases the valve that permits the flushing 
of the bowl. 

Sometimes isolated waiting rooms are required that must be 
fitted up with toilets, heating and lighting, but this is so rare 
an occurrence that its discussion is omitted. If toilet facilities 
are required it is generally best and cheapest to make the 
waiting room large enough to secure a store space that may be 
a source of revenue, or at least furnish funds to meet the 
supervision and upkeep of the waiting room. This scheme is 
proving very satisfactory and recently is being advocated by 
many railroad interests. 

Two other drawings show a waiting room, 12 ft. by 
24 ft., with two toilets and a store space 16 ft. by 24 ft. The 
cost of the complete building was $1,500, and -the store is 
rented by a vender who sells fruit, candies and newspapers at 
a nominal amount per year. In addition, the vender looks after 
the waiting room, keeps it heated and in good operating and 
sanitary condition. Some such arrangement as just described, 
where it is necessary to provide facilities at an isolated waiting 
room, is certainly the most ‘desirable: plan that has yet been 
introduced to any great extent. 

Waiting rooms in connection with ‘stations or terminals were 
covered in a general way in ‘a repott of committee of 1910. 
Here the supervision may be had* by the employees of the 
company in connection’ with other: duties. An illustration is 
shown on the preceding page. “Dhé'construction and design 
of such a waiting room vary a 'gtéat’ deal, depending on the 
conditions, and each proposition should be separately studied 
and treated aes 
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ARTEL DING NEW YORK SUBWAY LOCAL 
“CARS FOR. SIDE-DOOR OPERATION 


——- 


Norman ‘Litchfield, engineer of car equipment of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, New York, N. Y., con- 
tributed to the Interborough Bulletin for September, 1912, an 
article, in part as ‘follows, in regard to the reconstruction of 
*the cars of the subway local trains with center side doors 
similar to the doors in the cars used in the express service of 
this company, 4 

“The purely engineering features of this work, though simple 
in, the main, were nevertheless fairly complex in some details, 
on account of the fact that the original design of the subway 
composite cars provided for the carrying of the loads by means 
of the side framing and truss rods, the requisite stiffness being 
obtained by heavy wooden trusses located in the sides of the 
car between the window sills and the floor framing. The 
center doorways cut these wooden trusses entirely away, leaving 
nothing but the sill and the truss rod, in themselves not stiff 
enough to carry the loads or withstand the strains arising from 
buffing shocks. Furthermore, experience with these cars had 
shown that in their original design there existed an inherent 
weakness of the side window posts, which deflected during 
periods of acceleration and braking, due to the fore and aft 
thrust of the roof, which was very heavily and substantially 
built, having been designed along the lines of standard Pullman 
car construction. 

“Again, whereas in the end door ¢ car the heaviest part of the 
passenger load is located at or near the points of support, in 
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the center door car it is concentrated directly at the middle of 
the span. Heavy steel ‘fish-belly’ girders had therefore to be 
bolted to the side sills under the doorways and stout steel 
posts put at each side of the door openings, to which the re- 
maining parts of the wooden trusses and the roof are securely 
anchored. These posts also serve as anchorages for the ends 
of the overhead truss rod which originally ran continuously 
through the car for the support of the end vestibule platforms. 
These steel girders, posts and all other parts were purchased 
outside or built in the company’s shops to detailed drawings, 
the preparation of which necessitated the careful analysis of 
the strains which were induced by the loads, acceleration, 
braking, etc. 

“The cost of installing the center doors has averaged about 
$1,500 a car, making a total of $526,500 for 351 cars. To do 
this work in the shops has required a force of from 225 to 230 
men, comprising carpenters, wiremen, machinists, boilermakers, 
blacksmiths, pipefitters and painters, and through efficient man- 
agement and hearty co-operation it has been possible to turn 
out the rolling stock at the rate of from thirty to forty cars 
a month. 

“As each car comes into the shop it is jacked up and the 
trucks removed and shifted to a storage yard until the com- 
pletion of the car from which they came, when they are put 
back under the same car, the plan having been found advisable 
in order not, to confuse the shop records of location of trucks, 
etc. Then a gang of strippers removes all the seat cushions 
and backs, storing them until needed, and the wiremen remove 
the heaters. 

“While this work is under way a gang of carpenters braces | 
up the sides of the car from the shop floor with heavy timber 
struts, andthe actual work of cutting the side in half com- 
mences. Another gang of carpenters removes the bulkheads 
and prepares for the reinforcing material which is applied to 
both bolsters and bulkheads. This entails shifting and removing 
all the incandescent lamps, which is done by the wiremen after 
removing the heaters. 

“After the doorways are cut the iron workers erect the door- 
posts and reinforcing girders, requiring the prior removal of 
the greater part of the air-brake piping, which originally was 
located close to the edge of the car, and similarly a number 
of conduits which carry the electric cables also a to be 
shifted. ' t 

“From the construction shops the cars are sent to the paint 
shop, where the rattan seats are all removed, scrubbed and 
bleached, and the window sashes are removed, scraped and re- 
painted. The car is then painted and re-varnished throughout, { 
so that when it is returned to service it is in first-class con- 
dition. . 

“To insure the correctness of the work done, the a 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company methods of inspection 
are carried out after the completion of the work, each important 
item being signed for on a special form by both the foreman — 
in charge and an inspector. The latter reports, not to the fore- 
man, but independently and directly to the superintendents of 
the mechanical, electrical and carpenter departments of the 
company. 

“After the car leaves the paint shop it is sent to the general 
repair shops at 148th Street and Seventh Avenue, and it is 
there thoroughly gone over by the repair shop force, and any 
work found faulty is rectified by the 129th Street construction — 
force, a 

“From the shops the car is turned over to the Broadway or 
Lenox Avenue inspection barn and again gone over as to gen- 
eral operating condition, and if found defective here, the 
correction has to be made by the general repair shop fore . 
This rigid system of inspection, with its dchnig) fixe iat 


construction work, it ee bese a ‘eben fartoree ir 
operation of the road.” 
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ARBITRATION IN AUSTRALIA* 


BY J. S. BADGER, MANAGER BRISBANE TRAMWAY COMPANY, BRIS- 


BANE, QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA 


I am a constant reader of enough American papers to 
keep fairly well informed as to what is going on over 
here, and when an industrial dispute arises I have been 
much amused at the way in which certain newspapers, many 
of them influential, advocate compulsory arbitration and 
point to Australia as a brilliant illustration of its success. 
And if perchance the facts be not sufficient to support their 
theories, why, so much the worse for the facts. I have been 
in Australia something over sixteen years, and I believe 
there have been more industrial unrest in Australia and 
more strikes during the last two years than at any other 
time during my residence there. 

However desirable compulsory arbitration may be from 
a theoretical point of view, there are immense difficulties 
in the way of enforcing it against the workman. Now, I 
will give two or three examples briefly of what has actually 
occurred. Some time ago there was a coal miners’ strike 
in one of the coal districts.. It was in defiance of a court’s 
order. About 4000 miners went out. Endeavoring to en- 
force the order of the court some of the leaders were 
arrested and fined. They at once went to jail and finally 
became martyrs to the cause. There was another case, in 
the Perth Tramways of West Australia, where the men 
applied for an award, expecting to get their condition im- 
proved. The award was not exactly what they wanted or 
had contended for, so they went out on strike, and for 
two weeks not a wheel turned on the tramways in that 
city, and the company finally capitulated by making some 
concessions. 

A short time ago there was a general strike in Brisbane, 
where I live. Brisbane is an important seaport. The wharf 
jaborers were working under an agreement with the ship 
owners not to strike under any circumstances, and there 
was a penalty of £1,000 for the violation of this agreement. 
They were also working under an arbitration award, which 
provided a heavy penalty. Notwithstanding, without any 
notice, they went out on a sympathetic strike, having no 
grievances of their own, and it practically tied up the ship- 
ping of the port for some time. 

On another occasion the employees of the boot and 
shoe trade in Australia went out under the same conditions. 
They were working under an award of an arbitration court; 
but what could you do with them? If you fined them, they 
would simply pay the fine and go to jail? What are you 
going to do with 10,000, 15,000 or 20,000 men who refuse 
to work or pay their fines, and defy the government to put 
them in jail. 

Right here is a curious psychological fact. However 
much the public may be inconvenienced, public opinion, 
as a whole, will not support any attempt to force a lot of 
men to work against their wills, however fair or attractive 
‘the conditions. Public opinion will condemn any govern- 
ment that attempts to imprison such a body of men for 
insisting on their personal liberty; and, last but not least, 
in this day of universal suffrage, no government that is 
dependent for its life upon the popular vote will attempt 
such a thing. So long as the arbitration courts and wages 
boards could be used to force wages up and shorten the 
hours of labor they were a good thing; but when the time 
comes, as it surely will come in every industry, and already 
has come in many, when these decisions are no longer 
solely in favor of the laborer, they are rejected and thrown 

aside like an empty orange skin that has been squeezed. That, 
gentlemen, is the position. 
‘& ; 
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First, we have the federal arbitration court, and. we 
have what we call the United States of Australia. Australia 


is as large as the United States and Alaska combined. The 
constitution of Australia is modeled after the constitution of 
the United States. The High Court of Australia, which cor- 
responds to the Supreme Court of the United States, has in 
several cases set aside acts of the federal Parliament as un- 
constitutional. These federal arbitration courts, primarily and 
distinctly, should have jurisdiction only over disputes extend- 
ing beyond the bounds of one state, interstate disputes. 

A judge sitting in Melbourne can settle the conditions of 
employment as to hours and many other things, and the min- 
imum wages to be paid all through Australia, the same as 
if you had a man sitting in Washington who could settle the 
rate of wages, hours, etc., throughout the United States, and 
there is no appeal from the decision of that judge, except on 
the question of jurisdiction. If it is settled that he has 
jurisdiction over the matter, he can make any award he 
chooses to make, and you cannot appeal from that. They 
are beginning to find out that increased wages are not much 
good so long as prices go up, and it was seriously proposed 
some years ago in New Zealand that Parliament should have 
power to limit rents. They found rents were going up with 
wages, and they said: ‘What is the use of increasing wages 
if we have to pay it all out for rent?” 

The wages board is constituted of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives from the employers and employees in any given 
industry. There are seventy-one wages boards in the State of 
Queensland, and forty-eight of them in the Queensland district. 
So if you have a business of any size you are up against the 
wages boards, and many complications follow. . The representa- 
tives are selected by ballot, and every employee in the industry 
under consideration has to furnish to the labor department. x 
list of all of his employees, and they make also a list of all the 
employers; then a ballot is taken among the employees, under 
the supervision of the labor department, for employers’ repre- 
sentatives on the board, and likewise among the employees. 


-In due course, sometimes in two or three months or two or 


three years, there is produced what is called a law in which 
the most minute details, all through the branches of every 
complicated industry, are attempted to be settled; the maximum 
hours of labor, the holidays, pay for overtime, children, fe- 
male labor, etc. The result of the wages boards’ awards was 
the following increases: Blacksmiths, 12 per cent; boot and 
shoe trade, males 29 per cent, females 47 per cent; masons, 
25 per cent; meat works—freezing hams 38 per cent, preserving 
2r per cent, slaughtering 31 per cent, small goodsmen 32 per 
cent, tallow men 45 per cent; portmanteau and bagmaking, 
males 31 per cent, females 60 per cent; saddlery, males 42 per 
cent, females 36 per cent; tailoring—coat making, males 16 per 
cent, females 32 per cent; trousers and vest makers, 24 per 
cent; brushers, males 33 per cent, females 35 per cent. 

In Queensland they have introduced the latest thing in in- 
dustrial arbitration, called the industrial peace bill. That is 
the latest thing in attempts to settle labor difficulties by act 
of law. One of the principal features of that bill is that it 
requires a vote or plebescite of all employees in an industry 
before a strike can be called, with certain penalties against 
unions or individuals for violation of its provisions. 

Now, that, gentlemen, is briefly the position of compulsory 
arbitration in Australia. It. works so far one way only, as a 
matter of fact. It is good so long as it gives the worker what 
he wants; it is no good so long as it doesn’t, and, as I have 
shown you, the difficulties in the way of enforcing it against 
the worker are so great that when it comes to this it breaks 
down of its own weight and falls’ flat. 


Many friends of Gus Moore, of Atlanta, Ga., regret his 
absence from the convention, said absence being due to the fact 
that this show is too strenuous for a man hardly recovered from 
a serious illness. 


FOO 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the American Electric Railway Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held in the Brown Room of the 
Saddle & Sirloin Club at 4 p. m. yesterday, with President 
Conwell in the chair. The attendance was far larger than is 
usual at these meetings and the session was of longer dura- 
tion than any in recent years, and the interest manifested in the 
proceedings was exceptional. 

President Conwell in opening the meeting 
which controlled the location committee in bringing the con- 
-vention to Chicago. He expressed the belief that the national 
scope of the associations made it fitting, if not necessary, that 
the meeting should on occasion be held in the West. He 
stated that while the convention and exhibit facilities at 
Atlantic City are better than in any other place, Chicago had 
supplied 100,000 sq. ft. gross of floor space, which had enabled 
the members of the Manufacturers’ Association to make a far 
more complete and extensive exhibit than had been thought 
possible. The president stated further that the growth in mem- 
bership during the year had been normal. The membership 
now is 349, while a year ago it was 330. The amount of net 
floor space (exclusive of track exhibit) sold last year at 
Atlantic City was 76,000 sq. ft., while this year (also exclusive 
of track space) the exhibits had taken 74,000 sq. ft. of net 
‘space. President Conwell announced that the finances of the 
association were such as to promise a satisfactory cash balance 
although the expenses 
owing. to the excep- 


gave the reasons 


at the conclusion of this convention, 
this year were far larger than hitherto, 
tional conditions the exhibit and. other things 
calling for abnormal expenditures. of money. In concluding 
his remarks the president referred to the educational tour 
made last spring. He called upon Charles C. Peirce, of the 
General Electric Company, who was with the party through- 
out the journey, to speak on the subject of the trip. 

Mr. Peirce, with characteristic enthusiasm, described the 


surrounding 


work of the valiant band that traveled 11,000 miles in the in-. 


terests of the electric railway industry, and he laid particular 
emphasis upon the mutuality of interest that exists and is 
growing between the Manufacturers’ and the parent associa- 
tions. 

A nominating committee appointed to propose eSeadidakes 
to fill the vacancies on the executive committee was as follows: 
“S.. W. Trawick, General Electric Company, chairman; F. A. 
Richards, Pierson, Roeding & Company; R. P. Tell, National 
Brake & Electric Company; C. R. Ellicott, Westinghouse 
‘Traction Brake Company, and S. P. McGough, North Ameri- 
“can Construction Company. 

G. H. Harries, vice-president, and A. W. Brady, ex-president, 
“of the American Association, were present, and both of them 
spoke upon the identity of interest between the Manufacturers’ 
and the American associations. Both of them referred with 
‘appreciation to the great contribution to the cause which was 
made by the manufacturers in connection with the tour carried 
out by President McCarter and others which is so well known 
to readers of the Erecrric RarLway Journat. Both speakers 
pointed out that, whatever the form of organization of the 
associations might be—whether as separate bodies or as one 
society—the spirit of their relations must always be such as 
to express the common purposes, mutual responsibilities and 
identity of interest of all parties as members of the industry 
as a whole. 

Mr. Brady referred especially to the appreciation in which 
he and other officers and the members of the parent asso- 
ciation held the valuable assistance which the manufacturers 
had given through the addition. of about 800 associates to the 
list of members, 

Vice- -president E. H. Baked in “charge of exhibits, was called 
_ Apon- to speak in behalf of the exhibit committee. He ex- 
(‘plained some of the difficulties under which the committee had 
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worked and spoke in terms of heartiest commendation of the 
work of Secretary McConnaughy, who had been patient under 
ereat strain and who in spite of discouragements and great 
obstacles had carried the installation of the show to a most 
satisfactory conclusion. Mr. Baker also referred to the fore- 
handedness and thoroughness of the exhibitors individually, 
which had resulted in the exhibits themselves being in a better 
condition of preparedness than was ever before the case on an 
opening day. 

A vote of thanks was extended to W. P. Hunt and his assist- 
ants on the Chicago committee for their work in connection 
with the preliminary arrangements. A vote of thanks was ex- 
tended also to all chairmen of committees who had to do with 
the work of conducting convention affairs. 

On motion of Charles C. Castle, ex-president of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the secretary was instructed to telegraph 
to President T. N. McCarter of the American Association an 
appropriate expression of the regret of the manufacturers at 
his illness and of best wishes for his speedy recovery.’ 

S. K. Colby, of Pierson, Roeding & Company, San Francisco, 
expressed the hope that the members of the Manufacturers’ 
Association would give serious thought to the question of hold- 
ing the convention and exhibit at San Francisco during the 
Panama-Pacific exposition in 1915. He pointed out that it 
would be advisable for the associations to decide the question 
of whether or not they would meet at San Francisco in 1915 
before another year had rolled around, because it would be 
necessary to have advance knowledge in order to arrange sufh- 
cient accommodations for such a large gathering. 

The report of the nominating committee when presented pro- 
voked animated discussion. After a speech by B. A. Hegeman, 
Jr., in which he paid a warm tribute to the long and devoted 
services of Charles C. Peirce, the latter’s name was substituted 
for that of F. H. Gale in the committee’s report. The vote then 
resulted in the election of the following members of the execu- 
tive committee: . 

J. L. Replogle, vice-president Cambria Steel. Company, to 
succeed Howard F. Martin for the unexpired term vente in 
1973. 

Cornell S. Hawley, now president of the Laconia Car Company 
and formerly president of the Consolidated Car Heating Com- 
pany, to succeed himself for the unexpired term eatin eat 
1914. tt 

C. J. Mayer, of the Electric Service Supplies Gimbants to 
succeed M. C. Miller, formerly of the Allis-Chalmers ea 
for the unexpired term ending in 19r4. - ie: 

S. K. Colby, vice-president Pierson, Reéeding & Company, 
San Francisco, for a three-year term. 

W. L. Conwell, president “eanineecieee Utilities Gonna 
for a three-year term. 

C. C. Peirce, of the General Electric rine gare for a Pe 
year term. 

D. W. Smith, 
three-year term. it 

H. C. Evans, of the Lorain Steel Company, for a trees 
term. 


of the Peter Smith Heater Caneuae fora 


The executive committee is composed of Biteam representa- 
tives of member companies, and the term of office ef each is_ 


three year. 


A concession for ninety-nine years has been granted by the 


Mex‘can government to D. J. Spillane, of San Luis Potosi, 
which permits the taking of 75,coo liters of water a second — 
from the Santa Maria and Gallinas rivers for the generation 


of electricity. Plans of the hydraulic plant are to be s 
mitted before May, 1914, and work is to be started wit 
months after they have been approved. The power 
at the junction of the rivers is said to amount — 
which quantity may be increased to 100,000 hp, | 
storage. The height of the falls is 106 m. 


that a company formed i in the vate Stat S 
concession, 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EXPRESS 
AND FREIGHT TRAFFIC* 


BY H. E, REYNOLDS, CHAIRMAN; A. R. PIPER, J. C. CALISCH, G. W. 
QUACKENBUSH, F. W. COEN AND F. D. NORVIEL. 

In the preliminary work your committee sent to various mem- 
ber companies, as usual, data sheets requesting information 
upon certain subjects deemed vital by the members of the 
committee and companies at whose suggestion certain ques- 
tions were asked. The number of replies received, however, 
was so limited as to be of no value, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, in making up the report, and it was not deemed advis- 
able to make comparisons using them as a basis. 

While the information gained in this way does not form a 
fair basis for analytical comparisons as to general conditions, 
it nevertheless does shed some interesting light upon certain 
features of this branch of electric railway transportation. The 
figures show a steady increase in investment and revenue, indi- 
cating a general expansion of the business and an apparent 
belief in its success as an additional source of income to oper- 
ating companies. 

From the replies received, which in this instance seem to 
be typical of the country at large, there is strong reason to 
doubt that the business can be carried on profitably by com- 
panies operating in cities only. The opinion of the majority 
is that it can be operated profitably in cities with a suburban 
service, and that, further, for its best development an inter- 
urban service, while perhaps in some cases not an absolute 
necessity, is a most important factor. Of the replies at hand 
but one states that “interurban service is not a requisite” and 
one expresses it “not necessarily.” It is also very apparent 
from a study of the replies that this question, as well as vir- 
tually all those pertaining to operation, charges, equipment, etc., 
depends to a very great extent, if not entirely, upon the local 
conditions, 

Aside from the matter of direct profit from the operation 
of the electric express and freight in itself, it is encouraging 
to read the expressions in the replies as to its effect upon the 
passenger earnings. Not one of the companies replying had 
experienced any bad effects. While a few had found that what- 
ever effect there has been was not appreciable, the majority re- 
ported that the effect had been generally stimulating to the 
passenger traffic through the settlement and upbuilding of ter- 
ritory and the introduction of new industries that would nat- 
urally follow the extension and improvement of shipment facil- 
ities. 

While replies were received giving express and freight and 
passenger receipts and expenses per car hour and per car 
mile which at first glance would appear to give an excellent 
basis for a study of the comparative revenue of the two 
branches, a more thorough analysis shows these figures to be 
of no general value, as the accounting and allotment of charges 
is so varied that no fair comparisons, based upon a similarity 
of conditions, can be made. 

In the matter of receipts, it is interesting to note that some 
of the seed sown by your committee for ro1r fell upon fertile 
ground. This committee went to some extent into the matter 
of the carrying of newspapers by the companies, expressing its 
belief that this should be placed upon a strictly business basis 
and recommending that all companies make a charge for this 
service. This year’s data sheets show that one company which 
at this time last year was carrying papers free is now charg- 
ing for this service and in eleven months reports an income 
therefrom of nearly $11,000, and this, it is understood, with 
the accompaniment of no rupture or friction in its relations 
with the newspapers of its territory. 

_A careful study of the data sheets and a broad survey of the 
situation’ a: she committee make manifest two more or less 
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related features to which it. wishes. to call special attention. 
One is the lack of attention which is paid by the companies 
to the development of 1. c. 1. shipments, or package freight and 
express, and the other is the serious outlook which the entrance 
into the field of the auto truck presents. 

Of the companies replying to questions along this line, the 
rather surprising fact is shown that but three have a pick-up 
and delivery service, whether operated by themselves or others, 
while the companies reporting concerning the percentage of 
freight handled in carload lots in some cases figure as high as 
80 and 90 per cent of this character of business. Some of 
the reasons given for not operating this service are undoubt- 
edly good, particularly in the case of those who say that im 
their territory the business is not sufficiently concentrated. to 
justify it. As a general proposition, however, in the belief of 
the committee, it is a feature which a large number, if not a 
majority of the companies now operating an express and 
freight service would do well to investigate thoroughly and put 
into effect at the earliest possible moment unless some specific 
local conditions exist that are antagonistic to it. 

This is especially important in view of the early progress, so 
plainiy indicated in certain sections, of the serious menace of 
the rapid development of the auto-truck. 

Investigation shows as yet little effect generally on the elec- 
tric express and freight business because of this competition. 


New Bedford Express Terminal of the Bay State renee 
Railway 


The companies that have felt it most seriously seem to be 
those operating in the more congested areas, where compara— 
tively short hauls are the rule. This is true in Massachusetts, 
where records show about 3500 commercial vehicles licensed 

since Jan. 1, when the registration for each year begins. 

This number is being augmented with surprising speed, any— 
where from 80 to 250 being added to the list each week. The 
same may also be said of the State of New York, where the 

automobile bureau of the Department of State reports 8278 
registrations of commercial vehicles. Interurban lines with 

long hauls thus far have no competition of this sort. But as 

the truck is improved mechanically, are they not to be forced 
to meet its competition as well? — 

At the present time the laws provide no special obstructions 
to the auto service; there are no specially burdensome taxes 
or restrictions. Each individual auto is a power plant and 
full equipment in itself. It has no overhead charges and. its 
roadbed is taken care of by a beneficent town, county or state. 
The great wave of good roads agitation sweeping the country 
and the actual work following along behind are constantly’ im— 
proving this roadbed and smoothing out the way of the truck.’ 
The tire bugbear will undoubtedly be rendered less frightful 
in the course of time. Just now, while there is a vigorous’ 
doubt as to the economy of the auto-truck in operation and@ 
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the electric express has considerable advantage in this respect, 
the former is coming to the front with tremendous speed and, 
unless the operators of the electric express move quickly, 
thousands of dollars will be invested in them, and after the 
shippers have gone to this big outlay, it will be a long time 
before the general advantages of the electric express facilities 
will be powerful enough to induce the abandonment of the 
auto-trucks. 

Bearing upon this subject, a recent article in the World’s 
Work is of interest. It is entitled “Motor Trucks—The New 
Freighters. Quicker and More Reliable Service. Cleaner and 
Less Congested Cities. Concrete Examples of Saving.” The 
article is by Rollin W. Hutchinson, Jr., who says: 

“A first-class, 1-ton power truck is easly capable of traveling 
80 miles a day. The 3-ton truck can cover 60 miles and, if 
well built, is capable of repeating the performance six days a 
week without material yearly depreciation. A good 5-ton 
truck will average 50 miles a day, while a ro-ton truck can 
make 38 miles. 

“The experience of a large Brooklyn (N. Y.) department 
store is of particular interest to the prospective as well as the 
actual user of power wagons delivering suburban merchandise, 
as it indicates just what may be expected under actual service 
in all kinds of weather, and it affords an excellent basis of 
comparison by which to check up expense accounts for trans- 
portation. Eleven trucks displaced thirty-three horses. The 
cost for six months was $8,709 for the horse delivery and 
$7,349 for the electric trucks, a saving of $1,360 in favor of 
the machines; the cost of the trucks being divided as follows: 
mileage, Bi,o22" power cost, $1,575; maintenance cost, $3,302; 
overhead cost, $5,125; total, $10,092. The figures are for a 
six-month period from August, 1910, to February, 1011, the 
service being performed a year previous by horse-driven ve- 
hicles. In both cases the salaries of drivers and helpers were 
the same, and, therefore, are not a part of the comparison.” 

We also offer for your consideration the recommendation 
that you look thoroughly into the package express pick-up and 
delivery service. Unless satisfied firmly by a study of your 
local conditions that it is not for you, put it into operation 
without delay. ; 

A thorough development of the package pick-up and delivery 
service seems to be absolutely essential, not only to combat 
this situation, but to the reaching of the highest point of de- 
velopment of the electric express and freight service, both 
financially and physically. In thoroughly developing this 1. ¢. 1. 
business you will develop the carload business at the same time 
without additional effort. If you can develop the 1. c. 1. business 
to the extent that it hurts the old-line express companies, 
they will fall into line and utilize your cars for the carrying 
of their express matter. We believe that you can develop 
your 1. c. 1. business only to the extent that it will hurt the 
express companies by an adequate pick-up and delivery service 
at your terminals and main stations, and at the same time you 
can compete with the automobile express service only by a 
similar treatment, that is, by giving a first-class pick-up and 
delivery service. 

In conclusion, therefore, your committee urges you to take 
cognizance of what it believes to be a real menace, the intro- 
duction and development of the motor truck, and to be fore- 
handed in dealing with it, in the belief that the more firmly 
you are barricaded by the excellence of your established service 
the less the danger will be, and to consider with the utmost 
care the advisability of the establishment of a pick-up and 
delivery in conjunction with your electric express and freight 
service. These two matters it believes to be the most vital in 
importance of any that are before us to-day in this branch of 
our business, and we again say to you, with all possible em- 
phasis, that if you do not operate the electric express and 
freight service now and intend to do so later, do not delay. 
Immediate action will save the climbing of a long, hard, 

expensive grade. 
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ELECTRIC TRACTION IN BOMBAY 


The Bombay Electric Supply & Tramways Company, Bom- 
bay, India, combines electric traction and electric lighting and 
power for the city of Bombay. It was organized in 1905 and 
acquired the properties of the old street car system, with new 
concessions. One of the predecessors of this company was 
floated by a New York syndicate for the operation of the horse 
The authorized capital is $9,733,000. The capital ex- 
penditure shows that $561,311 was paid for the old horse lines 
and $8,503,498 on power stations, lighting plants, electrification 
of the tramways, good-will, etc., while the company has $605,- 
334 in collateral investments, cash deposits and stores. The 
net receipts from the year’s operation, including the sale of 
current to the tram lines, increased 16.88 per cent over I9I0 
and aggregated $552,737. After deducting interest on debenture 
debt there remained a final net profit of $378,910 on account of 
the tramway and electric lighting plant, the two branches of 
its business. . 

In May, 1907, the company placed the first electric car on 
the line. The entire system has since been electrified. The 
open tracks consists of 20.38 route miles, reaching the principal 
points of the island. There are 150 electric cars and twenty- 
two two-car trains. The street railways are operated and 
owned under a concession from the municipality, which re- 
served the right to acquire the properties in their improved 
condition at stated periods of forty-two, fifty-six and sixty- 
three years under specific conditions, The company pays the 
municipality an annual track rent on old lines of $973 per 
mile for double and $649 for single track, while for extension 
the rent is reduced 50 per cent. Under the concession a uni- 
form fare of 2 cents between any two points on the old line 
must be maintained, but between the extended points of the 
system as it exists to-day the fare is 3 cents, which permits 
transportation on the entire length of the main line of rail- 
way. 


BREAKING UP OLD CABLE TRACK 


In several American cities the fact that the street railways 
were at one time operated by the now obsolete cable system 
has involved special equipment and a very considerable amount 
of trouble in removing the old cable conduit when the roads 
were electrified. The conduit was generally made of heavy 
concrete and tied in with the supports for the rails. In ‘Chicago, 
as described in the convention section of the Erecrric RAtLway 
JouRNAL, only the upper part of the conduit was removed to a 
sufficient depth for the ties and concrete or ballast of the new 
tracks, although the cable conduit was used as a trough for 
the feeder lines laid in it in ties. In St. Louis when the old 
cable lines were electrified a powerful wrecking crane was used 
and the yokes and concrete of the old construction were torn 
up bodily. One of the last of the cable lines in San Francisco, 
where cable systems were used extensively in earlier days, ig. 
now being reconstructed and equipped with an overhead trolley. 
In removing the conduits for the cable a narrow trench is dug 
along one side 2% ft. deep and a traveling drop hammer is 
then run over the line, breaking down the concrete into the 
trench, which has removed the lateral support of the earth. A 
3500-lb. hammer is used, and this fractures the paving blocks 
which are cemented into the concrete, breaking the whole 
structure into loose masses and separating it from the yokes” 
or slot rails. Where water or gas pipes cross the streets the 
concrete is broken up by hand. The broken pieces of concrete — 
are removed by a heavy jib crane with a capacity for lifting | 
30 tons. This is attached to the yokes or slot rails at convenient’ 
points and pulls them bodily out of the street. The iron 
is removed and sold as scrap and the old concrete is b: 
up and used for aggregate in the new concrete of the 
line. About 600 linear feet of old cable conduit: is br 
and removed in one ten-hour day. er 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FARES AND 
TRANSFERS AND PREPAYMENT 
CAR OPERATION *. 


BY T. C. CHERRY, CHAIRMAN; F. T. WOOD, J. V. SULLIVAN, J. J. 
DEMPSEY, J. J. JOHNSON AND E. C. DEAL, REPRESENTING 
THE TRANSPORTATION & TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, 

AND M. R. BOYLAN, CHAIRMAN; H. J. 

DAVIES AND C. N. HUGGINS, REP- 

RESENTING THE ACCOUNT- 

ANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Your committee has co-operated with a committee appointed 
by the Accountants’ Association to consider, especially, matters 
in connection with the collection and accounting of fares on 
prepayment cars, and this report, therefore, is in the nature 
of a joint effort. 


COLLECTION AND ACCOUNTING OF FARES IN INTERURBAN OPERATION 


A data sheet was sent to selected interurban companies in 
order that the committee might have the benefit of the ex- 
perience of some of the leading officials engaged in interurban 
electric railway transportation. In view of the wide divergence 
of views: on many or all of the conclusions, the committee feels 
that the recommendations should not be adopted by this asso- 
ciation without full and free discussion. The committee be- 
lieves that all of the points under discussion are important, 
and, while some of them, upon casual inspection, may appear 
to be of only slight value, discussion will develop a diversity 
of views which will testify to their importance. 

The committee recommends, with regard to interurban op- 
eration, the following: 

(a) That through collections of fares be made instead of 
collections by zones. 

The committee feels that the recommended method is su- 
perior to the collection-by-zones plan for several reasons, 
perhaps the most important of which is the fact that it is 
more convenient to your passengers and so will have a tend- 
ency to promote popular good-will because of freedom from 
the annoyance of frequent requests for payment of fares dur- 
ing a given trip. A strong advantage lies in the fact that the 
work of your conductor is decreased, leaving him free to 
care for the other duties which devolve upon him and thus 
permitting him to give greater attention to the comfort and 
safety of his passengers than would otherwise be possible. It 
also offers less liability for errors in the collection and account- 
ing of fares and should have a tendency to reduce the number 
of missed fares. 

Another point of much importance lies in the fact that it 
would perhaps be physically impossible for many conductors 
to collect properly all fares under the zone collection plan 
where the zones are short in length and the speed of the trains 
great. 

On crowded cars, also, much inconvenience is caused by 
frequent trips of the conductor in the collection of fares. While 
it is true that under the zone system, where registers are used, 
the opportunity is given for checking the passengers in each 
‘zone as traveled, it is not felt that this is of sufficient im- 
portance to overbalance the good points heretofore mentioned 
in favor of through collections. Again, in the method of 
through collection recommended may be found the opportunity 
to develop statistics for the use of your traffic department, 
which may not, without considerable trouble, be available under 
the zone-collection plan. 

(b) Recommended that where interurban roads enter a city 
over a foreign company’s tracks and are required to report the 
number of city passengers carried interurban tickets should 
have a city coupon which will be collected within the city 


“Abstract of report read before the American Electric Railway Trans- 
: portation, & Traffic Association and Accountants’ Association, Chicago, Oct. 
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limits as a second collection, in the same manner as city fares 
are collected. 

Your committee believes that the recommendation above pro- 
vides the simplest method of segregating interurban and city 
fares, and one that calls for the least expenditure of time in 
the accounting of such fares. It does not believe that the fact 
that through passengers are asked to retain a coupon places any 
particular additional burden upon such through passengers, and 
it is therefore not likely to lead to complaints from them, inas- 
much as they are not called upon to pay fare a second time, but 
simply to retain the city coupon, which is collected as the car 
passes into city limits. Furthermore, if records of city fares 
are to be made and shown upon a register, it would mean, if 
the plan adopted above was not effective, that the conductor 
would either have to collect the city fares as the car enters 
the city and ring up as collected, or he would collect them at 
the same time he collected the through interurban fares and 
would register the city fares all together as the car entered 
upon the city tracks. This would mean that the city fates of 
all interurban passengers would be rung up by the conductor 
at one time, or “in bunches,” to use the vernacular, and this is 
rightly considered bad practice. The collection and registra- 
tion of a city coupon in the same manner as local fares are 
collected and registered would also provide an absolute check 
on all city passengers, 

The recommendation is also based upon the belief that the 
majority of interurban companies which operate over city tracks 
are required to keep a distinct record of passengers carried 
upon their cars while operated over city tracks. 

(c) Recommended: Where a class register is used, that a 
hat check showing destination and amount of fare paid be 
issued to passengers paying cash fare; 

Where a register is not used, that a cash fare receipt show- 
ing destination and amount of fare paid be issued to passengers 
paying cash fare; 

Where a class register is used, that tickets be registered at 
the full one-way cash value and passenger be given a hat check 
indicating destination and that fare has been paid by ticket; 

Where a register is not used, that passengers tendering 
tickets receive a hat check indicating destination and the fact 
that fare has been paid by ticket; 

That both cash fare receipts and hat checks be collected by 
conductor before passengers leave train. 

Good public policy is best served by safeguarding the 
interests of the passengers, and the issuance of some token 
that will indicate the fare paid will obviate possible subsequent 
argument with the conductor and the development of antagonism 
upon the part of the passenger because of such trouble. 

(d) The committee recommends that conductors be required 
to turn in tickets, cash fare receipts and hat checks at the end 
of each trip, cash to be turned in at the end of run. 

It is believed that this practice will aid substantially in the 
proper carrying out of recommendation (c) and will assist in 
the prevention of the improper use or manipulation of the 
vouchers required to be so turned in. It has the added advan- 
tage of permitting the management to keep in more immediate 
touch with receipts and also provides proper and necessary 
segregation for subsequent checking by the auditing depart- 
ment. 

(e) In order that more detailed information regarding traffic 
may be secured, the committee is of the opinion that it is good 
practice to require conductors to furnish a separate trip sheet 
for each half trip. 

The separate half-trip record would give very useful in- 
formation to the traffic department and aid substantially in the 
development of proper schedules. It would provide informa- 
tion as to the number on the cars in the different sections of 
the line at different periods of the day, thus indicating to your 
transportation department the points where business is in most 
need of development. While it may be possible to develop the 
same information by a trip sheet which includes a complete 


run, it eannot be worked out without considerable trouble, and 
a trip sheet including the whole period of work is at best a 
very cumbersome record to handle. 

(f) The committee believes that it is not good practice to 
permit conductors to sell any tickets on cars, particularly those 
which are sold at a rate lower than the cash fare rate, and 
wherever possible, the sale of 


other authorized per- 


therefore recommends that, 
tickets be confined to officers, 
sons other than conductors. 

In the opinion of the members of the committee, recom- 
mendation (f) has many advantages, as, for instance, that it 
decreases the work of the conductor and allows him time to 
devote to other duties, as described under recommendation (a). 
By confining the sale of tickets to duly authorized agents 
greater care and supervision can be maintained by the officials 
of the companies and the accounting methods can be much 
simplified. In addition, it obviates any complexity in the 
transactions between conductors and passengers, and, beyond 
question, the more simple such transactions can be made the 
more advantageous to passenger, conductor and company. 
Another advantage lies in the fact that a safeguard against the 
manipulation of tickets is provided. 

(g) The committee recommends that the conductor, in col 
lecting fares, should do so beginning at the front of the train 
and working to the rear. 

The committee believes that this recommendation will pro- 
vide good results in that it reduces the length of time required 
to collect heavy loads. The conductor, being in front of and 
approaching passengers, tends to induce the passenger to have 
the fare ready and thus enables the conductor to reach his 
regular station on the car more quickly. 

(h) The committee recommends that conductors be required 
to cancel tickets in the presence of passengers immediately 
after collection. 

The advantages of this recommendation are obvious and it 
is thought that the practice is quite generally specified. How- 
ever, in the opinion of the committee, the rule is not rigidly 
enforced and the committee has therefore recommended it, in 
order to bring the importance of the matter to the attention of 
the member companies, with a view to having them prescribe 
a more rigid enforcement of the regulation. 


agents or 


THE EFFECT OF THE TRANSFER UPON THE GROSS EARNINGS OF 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANIES 


The committee, through a sub-committee consisting of Messrs 
Wood and Dempsey, has collected information from various 
representative companies, covering a period of years, con- 
cerning the issuance of transfers. A data sheet was prepared 
and sent to a selected list of companies. The sub-committee, 
from the information thus received and from other data in 
hand, offers in an appendix a development which the com- 
mittee believes will prove of value. 


PREPAYMENT CAR OPERATION 


As an appendix, there is submitted a study of the matter of 
the collection and accounting of-fares in connection with pre- 
payment car operation. This has been prepared after discus- 
sion between this committee and the committee representing 
the Accountants’ Association and has been developed under 
the personal direction of M. R. Boylan, chairman of the last- 
named committee. 


APPENDIX 
REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON THE GROWTH OF TRANSFER TRAFFIC 


Through the courtesy of the secretary of the association, 
data sheets were sent out to street railway lines in a number 
of the larger cities in the country, requesting information for 
the fiscal years 1900 to 1912, inclusive. 

The figures under the heading transfer passengers do not 
include the passengers who were transferred from car to car 
without the use of tickets. A number of the companies do 
not keep any record of the passengers riding on complimentary 


passes, of employees who ride on displaying their badges, or 
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of other free passengers (other than transfer passengers)’: 
consequently in the figures given below all passengers of this 
character have been eliminated. 

The companies were requested to give the total passenger 
car mileage figures, including run-off or dead car and disabled. 
car mileage, freight and express car mileage excluded. 

Table I published herewith shows a recapitulation of the data 
received. 


TABLE I 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year Per cent 


; 1902 IQII Increase Increase 
Passenger receipts ..$54,945,494.39 $82,176,065.58 $27,230,571.19 49.56 
Number of revenue 
DASSENRETS Sweats cre 1,112,062,821 1,670,275,201 558,212,380 50.20 
Number of transfer 
passengers: 7. ost. 399,137,058 725,548,622 326,411,564 81.78 
Total revenue and 
transfer passengers 1,511,199,879 2,395,823,823 884,623,944 58.54 
Total passenger car 
mrledce’ “aes 217,018,454 281,164,797 54,146,343 20.56 
Revenue passengers 
per  car-mile  ope- 
Fated: Han aust 5.12 5.04 B2 16,02 
Transfer passengers 
per  car-mile  ope- 
TATE” “Se ewes 1.84 2.58 «74. 240122 
Total revenue and 
transfer passengers 
per car-mile  ope- 
Fated Aya ciaeietereyeneiece 6.96 8.52 1.56 22.41 
Total receipts per car- 
mile (cents) -.... 25.32 29.23 3-01 15.44 
Average fare per pas- 
senger (cents) 3-64 3-43 * Alon aan 


*Decrease. 


It will be noted that while the total receipts in round figures 
increased 50 per cent the transfer passengers increased 82 per 
cent and the total passenger business increased approximately 
59 per cent, with an increase of about 30 per cent in the car 
mileage operated, giving a ratio of 8.52 passengers per car 
mile in IQTI, as against 6.96 passengers per car mile in 1902; 
it will also be noted that the receipts per car mile were 15 
per cent higher in rg1r than they were in 1902, while the 
average rate of fare per passenger was 6 per cent lower in 
191i than it was in 1902. 

In considering these figures it is well to bear in miad that 
with the expansion of electric car operation throughout the 
country there has probably been a very material increase since 
1902 in the size of the companies whose figures form the basis 
of this report. Not only has mechanical traction superseded 
animal traction, but new lines and extensions of old lines have 
undoubtedly been constructed with the growth of the cities in- 
volved. This has all meant an enormous outlay of capital for 
track construction, carhouses, power houses and car equipment. 

It is probable that the average length of ride of passengers 
has increased as compared with the conditions in 1902. While 
the number of passengers per car mile in 1902 was less than — 
the number of passengers carried per car mile operated in 
1911, this does not by any means warrant the conclusion that 
the congestion in 1911 was greater or that the service afforded 
was inferior, Since 1902 great improvement has been made 
in the type of car equipment; the small single truck cars have 
been giving way to large double truck cars and to the prepay- 
ment cars of the various types, so that with the larger car in 
service, the number of people carried per car mile could well 
be materially increased without resulting in as much congestion 
per unit as existed in 1902 with the type of car then operated. 

Taking into consideration the increased cost of material and 
supplies, the increase in wages paid and the improved char- 
acter of the equipment in service, with the vast amount of 
additional capital involved, upon which the railways are entitled 
to earn a fair return, it is significant that the average - fare per 
passenger carried is less now than in 1902. 2 

How much further this process of increasing investment, 
advancing wages and rise in price of material and supplies can 
continue before the whole financial structure is andérenbessy 


pore questions which confront bes street aaheas companie 
of this country to-day, if not the vital one. 
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APPENDIX 
REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON PREPAYMENT OPERATION FARE AC- 
; COUNTING 

For two years members of the Accountants’ Association have 
had before them for consideration the subject of prepayment 
fare accounting. It is an important subject and one on which 
much remains to be said. Involving, as it does, the study of 
methods for guaranteeing, so far as possible, the collection of 
every fare from passengers on cars and governing the trans- 
mission of the money to the company’s treasury, it can be 
appreciated readily that time and thought spent in developing 
a reasonably perfect adequate and economical system of col- 
lecting and auditing such receipts is bound to be a paying 
investment. 

Just as the single compartment box is an improvement over 
the four-compartment device, there are many who believe that 
the registering fare box is superior to any form of locked 
receptacles. Opinions on this point do not all concur. That 
the principle is a good one is generally admitted, but the rub 
comes in the lack of confidence in the accuracy and reliability 
of the mechanical devices which must be depended upon in the 
registering type of fare boxes. That there are boxes of this 
character which give satisfactory service cannot be denied, but 
the operating and accounting men of some companies still look 
upon them as being in an experimental stage. One company, 
which has tested about every type of registering fare box in 
the market and has more than 1000 prepayment cars equipped 
with these. devices, is convinced of their usefulness. They 
enable .the conductors to get at the change deposited as fares— 
after the fares are registered—thus eliminating the necessity 
of having on hand at the carhouses large sums of the com- 
pany’s cash to be furnished to conductors for the purpose of 
making change and at the same time enable the conductor to 
make his returns in the larger coins or currency. In fact, the 
introduction of a proper registering fare box would practically 
eliminate the prepayment fare accounting problem in the sense 
that such a step would make feasible the resumption of ac- 
counting systems which were found effective and economical 
before the prepayment type of car made its appearance. 

The registering fare boxes have reached their present state 
of development toward perfection despite a lack of co-opera- 
tion on, the part of the companies for whose use they are 
designed. To date the manufacturers have had to follow a 
sort of hit-or-miss policy, because no two companies have 
adopted the. same system of accounting and the demand for 
boxes has varied so, as to type or design, that the makers of 
the devices have had no set standard to work up to. If a 
uniform method of collecting and accounting for fares were 
adopted, boxes could be designed to meet the conditions re- 
quired and the problem would thereby be further simplified. 

With an economizer of ample size, states J. W. Jackson in 
a paper, ‘Power Station Working,” which he presented before 
the Newcastle section of the British Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, it is now possible to obtain over-all boiler and 
economizer efficiencies of as high a figure as 85 per cent. 


_ Economizers are now so robust that they are looked upon 
as quite automatic and often left to themselves for more or 


less long periods. At the same time, close attention to 
economizers is well repaid in prolonging the life of the metal 
as well-as keeping the economizer casing air-tight. By look- 
ing after air leaks in a boiler and economizer combined in 
regular commercial service, it is possible to reduce heat losses 
going up the chimney to about Io per cent, whereas a neglect 
of precautions will allow these losses to rise to as much as 
30 per cent and still afford little evidence of what is going 
on by observation of the color, which, of course, means the 
- temperature of the flame in the furnace. The economizer of 
the future, Mr. Jackson considers, is undoubtedly one built 
One ‘might be termed the “contraflo” principle, wherein 


the water is used to circulate through so many sections of 


izer in series. 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON A 
STATISTICAL UNIT FOR CAR OPERATION* 


BY C. H. LAHR, CO-CHAIRMAN; C. B, BUCHANAN, CO-CHAIRMAN; F. 
L. KASEMEIER, C. S$. MITCHELL, NATHAN H, DANIELS, 
jR., AND J. A. EMERY 


Your committee hald a meeting during the midyear conference 
and developed a general form of inquiry which was sent to 
member companies. The responses from member companies 
have been generous in quantity, but an analysis of the informa- 
tion given does not afford sufficient data upon which to base 
recommendations for new statistical units and, in fact, fails 
to show any substantial demand for changes, although there 
does seem to be a very well defined sentiment that present com- 
parative units could be improved upon. 

The committee does not feel able to make any definite recom- 
mendations at this time, but suggests that the subject be con- 
tinued and that the member companies give to the association, 
through discussion at the convention, the benefit of their experi- 
ence and suggestions. The committee feels that in this way 
something may be developed which will serve as a guide and 
possibly lead to a line of action that will afford the co-operating 
associations an opportunity to decide upon some unit that will 
be satisfactory under any and all conditions. If such a con- 
clusion to the work of this committee can be brought about, it 
would in many ways be of substantial benefit to the members 
of our association. 


Synopsis oF REPLIES TO THE Data SHEET—UNits USED For COMPARATIVE 
PuRPOSES 


In express and freight traffic. In passenger traffic. 


No. of No. of 
Units Used Companies Units Used Companies 
Reporting Reporting 
Cart nile nticy (isa ctea's asians «eels 38 Gyan dl GR ARES cores exc ehrie Oe 58 
SET OWL tae ate ofall tall olay else con © I CARA ONAT vis oh iets san atece > ates veces I 
Car mile and car hour ....... 16 Car mile‘and car hour 7... 80 
UO Tie Can are'enels olate e austeatesienr ea II Car day Mra hours) i eircnwucie = I 
Car mile and ton mile ....... 3 Cariday ke ate cre nore bate a ieeyencs 2 
Car mile, ton mile, motor car Passenger mitile i605. cits a!s bis.ere 2 
NOUUtas Gre de selomite as aisints hioieiere I Car mile, car hour and car day 3 


Car mile and car: day 
Car mile and passenger mile .. 1 
Car mile, car hour and passen- 
ger track mile 
Car hour, car mile and seat mile 1 


Car mile, car hour and ton mile 1 
Pound mile : 
Train mile. (freight ) ....-..0. I 


SuccEstED UNiIts AND AsBsTRACT OF REMARKS 
No. of Companies No. of Companies 


Reporting } Reporting 
Wate HORE Gelete ctcar sual eegteln a, ae 3 Ton mile (for freight and ex- 
Garmin erect akelniatavapere oyercrens 28 PIESS) sees eee eeseeeseae Jse5 I2 
Car hour and car mile ....... 24 Car mile for carload freight 
Seat’ milevent cota cittricigtt Paste as es 14 and ton mile for less than 


car load freight . 
Car mile, car hour, motor mile, 
seat mile 


Seat hour ; 
Car mile, car hour and seat mile 3 
Car mile, car hour, car trip... I 


SUGGESTIONS FROM CITy LINES 


Recommend earnings, cost of operation, etc., divided by the 
number of rides, which include fare, free and transfers, to 
ascertain amount per ride. 

Recommend car mile unit for roads operating one-car pas- 
senger trains only, but for all purposes of passenger and ex- 
press traffic, regardless of number of cars in train, the car 
hour unit would be more satisfactory. 

Recommend car mile; have no lay-overs and car miles run 
actually represent work done. 

Prefer car mile unit; easily adapted to repair shop records. 

Recommend car mile unit; periodic use of seat mile, ton 
mile and car hour units recommended. 

Think seat miles useful where cars of various capacities are 
used. Seat hour might also be used, but we have not consid- 
ered this yet. 

Recommend car hour; car mile is very misleading. A com- 
pany may make very poor headway, hence high earnings and 
expenses per mile. For striking example of the car mile, see 
report of Public Service Commission, Second District, in com- 
plaint of City of Ithaca vs. Ithaca Street Railway Company, 


*Abstract of paper read before the American Electric Railw ie Account- 
ants’ and Transportation & Traffic Associations, Chicago, III., Oct. 7-11, 1912, 
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comparison of earnings and expenses with twenty other roads in 
State of New York. 

Present units answer with other refinements in more detailed 
analysis, at least for small lines. 

Prefer ton mile unit for cost of power, track and rolling 
stock maintenance, on account various weights of cars. 

Recommend car mile and car hour units for systems strictly 
urban. Ton mile more useful for interurban roads with heavy 
traffic and conditions which approach those of steam roads. 

In our service (elevated and subway) the cost per car mile 
furnishes the most satisfactory statistical results. 

We have five different classes of ticket fares as well as cash 
fares and this reduces our average fare out of all proportion 
to tnat of the average company. We operate different types 
and sizes of motor cars, together with a number of smaller 
purely open cars, having double the accommodation of the same 
size of trailer cars, and in summer we transfer to a great many 
purely open cars having double the accommodation of the same 
length of car in winter. Even with the seat mile unit, which 
might take care of the different sized cars, we could not com- 
pare one route where the maximum traffic is carried during 
hours when a cheap limited ticket can be used with another 
route upon which the maximum traffic for a different locality 
is during hours when only the regular ticket is valid. We, there- 
fore, use our two units, car mile and car hour, simply as a 
guide and to compare a route with itself and rely chiefly upon 
counts of traffic made upon the streets of actual conditions to 
regulate the service required. (City company, Canadian). 


SUGGESTIONS FROM INTERURBAN LINES 


The expense of analysis of freight statistics on ton mile basis 
does not seem warranted, considering ultimate value of same. 
Recommend car hour, ton mile, car mile, First two would 
make good units if companies would go into detail to get figures. 
Believe ton mile unit is valuable in establishing rates. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM CITY AND INTERURBAN LINES 


Recommend car mile and tax mile for freight and car mile 
and car hour for passenger service. 

Car mile unit is more closely related to earnings and ex- 
penses than any other unit, and can therefore be more gen- 
erally applied. The car hour unit is very satisfactory in ap- 
portioning certain expenses where speed is a controlling factor. 

So far car mile unit seems only basis and until satisfactory 
method of measuring power consumption is devised know of 
no more satisfactory unit on account of difference in weight 
and speed. 

Ton mile about best, although too much clerical work re- 
quired for freight, account of varying number of trailers. 

Suggest car mile and car hour, as they are easier to compile, 
especially on smaller systems. 

Prefer car mile, car hour, seat mile, ton mile. 
should have car weight and capacity unit also. 

Suggest pound mile for freight or express, car mile in pas- 
senger service. 

Car mile and car hour are best for passenger service and 
freight car mile is best for freight service. We use freight 
train mile, as we do not consider that the additional work or 
keeping mileage on freight car mile basis is warranted on this 
system, 

Ton mile, in order to give fair basis of comparison between 
cars of different size and weight. 

Prefer per seat passenger mile. Car mile or car hour not 
satisfactory on account of the disparity of the size, weight and 
capacity of cars. 

We submit the accompanying report, showing in the table a 
comparison of the cost per car mile and per mile of track for 
track maintenance on four different interurban roads: 

The writer of this report says: 

“I have arranged these figures to show that while our main- 
tenance is about 42 per cent higher than the average of the 
four roads shown, yet compared with the other items it is not 


Think we 
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far out of place. I do not think that a car mileage basis is 
a proper method on which to determine whether a section of 
track is costing too much or too little to maintain. 

“T base my opinion on the following facts: The principal 
requisites for maintaining a good smooth and safe track are, 


CoMPARISON OF Cost PER CAR MILE AND PER MILE oF TRACK FOR TRACK 


MAINTENANCE 
Accts. Accts. Nos. 1 to 
Nos. 1 to 16 16 inc. and 19¢ 
Car Miles inc. and 19c Miles per Mile of 
Road Operated per Car Mile Track Track per Year 
Ts widlonsteuse ets lel ete 464,300 2.90 26.6 $506 
et hy hie aacopete 1,899,500 1.97 65.2 573 
2 vial os: sua btas te epetehe 5,131,000 1.16 97-5 610 
Bo hae Selene eae ee 820,400 2.11 Qt 556 


first, good drainage; second, good ballast; third, good ties, well 


tamped and surfaced, and good rails and fastenings. 

“Tt costs just as much to drain properly and keep drained a 
section of track over which 10,000 car miles are run as it does 
to run 100,000 miles over the same section. The same is to 
quite an extent true of ballast. The ties rot out just as quickly 
in one case as in the other, Track bolts rust and when being 
tightened break and have to be replaced about as fast on the 
road that runs a few miles as on the one that runs many. It 
is necessary to keep the track in just as safe condition and it is 
just about-as essential to the service that the track be kept 
smooth when hourly service is run with one fast and heavy 
car, such as ours, as it is when running trains of two or more 
cars. Our cars are as heavy as on the other roads named. 

“While it is true that a little more labor is required to keep 
a track surfaced where a great number of cars are run than | 
where only a few are operated, it must be admitted that the 
greatest difference in cost is on wear and tear of rails and spe- 
cial work. For the above reasons it seems to me that the cost 
per mile of track per year is a fairer and more proper method 
of arriving at the cost of track maintenance for comparative 
purposes. On this basis our track maintenance is lower than 
on the three interurban roads named.” : 


The fact that the meeting is held in another city than the 
Atlantic seashore resort which has been the convention head- 
quarters for a number of years brings a number of new faces 
to the exhibits and meetings. This is one of the great advan- 
tages of the change in the association meeting place. When 
the conventions are held year after year in the same city it is 
likely to be the case, as a rule, that the same individuals will 
make the trip. The companies that are at a long distance 
cannot spare many of their officials for the journey, and the 
result is that only a limited number of such individuals are 
able to participate in the proceedings. If the meetings are 
near the city in which a company is located, however, it is 
possible for the officials and men holding responsible subordi- 
nate positions to alternate for a day or two at a time and 
thus receive much benefit. For these reasons an occasional 
change in the meeting place is an advantage. The more inti- 
mately railway workers become acquainted with the aims and 
successful results attained by the association, the greater will 
be the extent of the support they will give to it. Attendance at 
meetings is the surest way to knowledge concerning the affairs 
of the association. The most satisfactory way apart from this — 
is afforded by the columns of the daily issues of tes ELecrric 
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way freight systems should be developed to the a 
districts lying within 4o miles of the city, and 
railway terminals should be provided in each se 
city so that produce may be shipped direct from th 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON EX- 
PRESS AND FREIGHT ACCOUNTING* 


BY J. C. COLLINS, CO-CHAIRMAN; J. K. CHOATE, CO-CHAIRMAN} 
E. L. KASEMEIER, WALTER SHROYER, G. H. HARRIS 
AND E. C. SPRING 


The general purpose of the appointment of the joint com- 
mittee on express and freight accounting was the develop- 
ment of a method that could be applied by electric railways 
transacting freight or express business for division of their 
operating expenses between passenger on the one hand and 
freight or express on the other. In order to meet this de- 
sire of the associations, the joint committee prepared for 
its report in 1911 a plan which it was believed could be used 
in the approximate segregation of the expenses between the 
two classes of traffic. During the last year the work of the 
committee has been confined to the further consideration of the 
details of the method outlined in the report of 1911 and to the 
discussion of the practicability of the general adoption of such 
a method of division of operating expenses. 

After consideration, the committee has not thought best to 

_ make any change in the plan of segregation described in the 
report last year. It finds that a slight change has been adopted 
by one company that applied the recommended division and 
reference is made to this fact in order to show that experi- 
ments have been made with the plan. According to the 1911 
report, the charge for power should be prorated on the basis 
of the total passenger and total freight car mileage. The 
company mentioned has charged its freight service with an 
arbitrary cost for power per freight car mile instead of 
prorating this expense on the basis of car mileage run by 
freight cars. Another company continues to use the car-mile 
basis of division, and experiments with its charges indicated 
that the results shown did not differ materially from those 
given by the application of the 1911 committee report. 

During the discussion of the entire subject by the committee 
the practicability of the division of operating expenses be- 
tween the two classes of service has been considered with care. 
The question of a fair, complete division of expenses is one 
that is extremely complicated. If such a segregation is made 
at all, it is based necessarily on the assumption that for this 
purpose the passenger and freight services of an electric rail- 
way are of the same proportionate value to the company as 
the relative gross earnings or relative car mileage taken as 
the basis of division. This, of course, is an assumption with 
which many will disagree, and on which the committee itself 
is not a unit. 

The relative expense pertaining to the different sources of 
income of an average electric railway which operates a freight 
or express business in connection with passenger traffic is diffi- 

- cult to determine. We may take as an example some of the 
larger and better known interurban systems of the central 
West, which develop, although for shorter average hauls, the 
same classes of traffic carried ordinarily by steam railways. 
These companies differentiate between their express and freight 
business. That is to say, they handle freight in their cars or 
in cars received in interchange from other roads and carry 
express only as this business is conducted directly by one of 
the old-line express companies. Some of the central Western 
‘interurban systems go even further in their search for business 
and carry what is known as dispatch freight. This is hauled 
in passenger cars under a separate classification and is treated 
like express business, except that it is carried simply from 
railway station to railway station without wagon pick-up and 
delivery service. Any attempt to prorate expenses is com- 
plicated by such a condition as this. 

The committee recognizes fully that, for the convenience of 

e general and operating officials of the company, it is de- 
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sirable that the costs of rendering different classes of service 
be determined as nearly as possible, but it wishes to impress 
upon the association all the obstacles that exist in the way 
of perfect segregation. If the expenses pertaining to the 
freight department were of such a nature that they could be 
segregated completely from all other expenses the determina- 
tion of the cost of rendering freight service would be simple. 
Since that is not possible, however, the committee reiterates 
its belief that such a system as it recommended last year is 
the most practical method that has been made available, so 
far, for an estimate of results. It believes that all charges 
which can be made directly, as, for instance, for freight house 
terminal expenses, should be applied in that way and that the 
number of charges which have to be prorated should be re- 
duced to as few as possible. 

It is apparent that a system of segregation of expenses in- 
volves somewhat the same principles that are found in any 
attempt to dissect the operations of a part from the opera- 
tions of a whole. The electric railway company operating in 
a large city has, as a matter of fact, little more of a guide 
to the success of its operations than the balance remaining 
after provision for operating expenses, taxes, fixed charges, 
etc. If it takes merely the gross operating revenues, operating 
expenses and net operating revenues, it can determine what 
amount is available for interest and returns on the stock in- 
vestment. It can show what the gross earnings are, either in 
total amount or per car mile, for any given line or lines, and 
can apportion the operating expenses on the same basis. It 
cannot surely separate one line or division from the other lines 
in the system, because all are interdependent and the results 
combined determine whether the system is a success or a 
failure. In the same way the city railway system cannot 
easily apportion its power costs as between different lines or 
between different hours of the day. It may make an arbitrary 
division, but the result attained cannot be more than an ap- 
proximation. 

The joint committee on express and freight accounting, in 
renewing its recommendation of a system that, in its opinion, 
is the best that has been developed up to this time, con- 
tinues to confine its recommendation to a division of the ex- 
penditures that are classified as operating expenses. It makes 
no recommendation for a division of taxes, fixed charges 
dividends, which are elements in the cost of service just as 
much as are the operating expenses. These are questions which 
each company that believes that a division is practicable can 
work out for itself. The investigations of the committee have 
shown that in some cases the inclusion of a proportionate 
charge for interest, taxes, etc., in the accounts would make 
the freight business show a deficit. At the same time the 
freight service provides a greater use for part of the exist- 
ing facilities of the railway, and from that standpoint it 
affords an opportunity of which the company should take ad- 
advantage if it is convinced that reasonable business condi- 
tions justify the development of such traffic. It is not reason- 
able to say that as a railway has a fixed investment in plant, 
equipment and rolling stock, it can afford to operate the 
freight business if that yields anything over the operating 
expenses of the cars. If that argument is followed to its 
last analysis and applied similarly to the passenger business 
too, the company would be in sorry straits. 

The committee believes that development of the freight 
business of electric railways, with adequate rates, is in the 
interest of the companies. The consistent increase in this class 
of traffic reported by those companes that have really made a 
business of seeking to build it up shows that the prospects 
merit the careful attention of general and operating officials. 
For that reason the committee believes that further research 
will be profitable for the companies. 

The committee recommends that the joint committee of the 
coming year take up the question of accounting for freight 
and express revenues in addition to the continuation of the 
study of accounting for freight and express expenses. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PASSENGER 
TRAFFIC* 


BY J. STANLEY MOORE, CHAIRMAN; F. G. BUFFE, J. E. GIBSON, FRANK 
CAUM, N. W. BOLEN, J. L. ADAMS 


Your committee on passenger traffic received instructions to 
consider the matters listed below, namely: (a) Chartered car 
tariffs; (b) winter resorts; (c) summer resorts; (d) interline 
business with steam railroads; (e) tourist business; (f) distri- 
bution of the peak load; (g) mileage ticket books (unre- 
stricted) ; (h) value of increasing the number of limited cars; 
(i) number of stops for limited cars in towns and cities; G) 
extra fare cars. 

The matters touched upon do not generally admit of definite 
recommendation and your committee has therefore decided to 
present, as its report, a résumé of the information that has 
been collected. 


CITY OPERATION 
CHARTERED-CAR TARIFFS 


The table below indicates the methods in use on various 
city lines with regard to charges and restrictions as to char- 


tered cars. 
Basis— Remarks 
Per Car Charge : 
Per trip.....$15; round trip, $26.25. Pay in advance; regular equipment. 
Per trip.....$5; round trip, $8.... Pay in advance: inspector with car; 
regular equipment. 
Per trip.....$5, 9 a. m.-4 p. m., 7 Pay in advance; limited to 100 pas- 


p. m.-midnight; $10, sengers; regular equipment. 

6 a. m.-9 a. m., 4 Pp. 
m.-7 p. m.; round 
trip, $zo0 and $20, 
respectively. 

Per trip.....$4-$6, one way. and $6- Pay conductor; minimum charge, 
$9, round trin accord- $zi0 between 12:00 and 6 a. m.; 
ing to seats. limited to ro more than seating 

capacity; advertise this service; 
regular equipment used and in- 
spector accompanies car; inter- 
change with other companies and 
bill for crew, time and mileage. 
Funeral cars at regular chartered 
car rates, but not remunerative. 


Per trip.....$5, single truck; $7, Bill responsible people; pilots used 
motor and _ trailer; on cars; regular equipment; in- 
$10, double truck, terchange with other companies on 
round trip prices, basis of $2, small car; $3, motor 


$7.50, $10.50 and $15, and trailer; $5, double truck car. 
; respectively. 

Per hour.... $5, first hour; $2 every Use regular eauipment, also special 

: 5 additional hour. parlor cars, both open and closed; 

interchange with other companies 

on basis of 25 cents per car mile. 

Per hour....$3 per hour, 5 cents Passengers limited to 60, making 

per minute. price equivalent to regular ride; 

pay in advance; pilots used; regu- 


Per hour....$5, first hour: $3 each 
succeeding hour. 


Per hour....$5, first hour; $3 each 
additional hour. 


Per hour....*s per hour; minimum 
charge, $20. 


Per hour.... Two-hour rate. $10 and 
$12, according to car: 
reduction for round 
trip. 

Per) cars- Per. car) * basis, $10 
mile and minimum; $5 for 
per hour each additional  5- 

cent zone. Per hour 
basis, 3 hours, $10. 

Per car- Minimum charge, $10; 


mile. then up to $30, ac- 
cording to mileage, 


lar equipment. 

Rate based on 50 passengers per 
car; depending on party, bill or 
require pay in advance. 

Pay in advance; regular equipment 
used; funeral cars operated, mini- 
mum charge, $15; maximum, $30; 
depending on district; this opera- 
tion remunerative. 

Passengers limited to seating ca- 
pacity; advertise chartered car 
service; pay in advance; use 
regular equipment, also specially 
equipped parlor cars with obser- 
vation platforms, draped windows, 
buffet, upholstered rattan chairs. 
Operate funeral cars and charge 
trip basis; business remunerative. 

Extra charge after midnight; pay 
in advance; regular equipment; 
also special equipment used. Fu- 
neral cars operated; charge, $25 
for funeral train, 2 cars; business 
remunerative. 

Advertise in daily papers; reduction 
made for round trip: pay in ad- 
vance; regular equipment. Fu- 
neral car at chartered car rates; 
business remunerative. 

Pay in advance; regular equipment. 


Note.—The report also showed a chart of running times between differ- 


ent towns on the lines of the Public Service Railwav o1 
obtain the chartered car rate from this table, the 


or New Jersey. To 
running time in minutes 


is multiplied by twenty, and the result attained is the rate in dollars 


and cents. 
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FACTORY CLOSING HOURS 


The inquiry of the committee with regard to the methods 
employed to spread the morning or evening peaks over a 
greater period of time by co-operation with factory owners 
has developed the fact that little if any effort of this kind has 
been made. The replies would indicate that the matter has 
probably not been very seriously considered, but your com- 
mittee feels that it is one well worthy of the attention of the 
members and it would seem that if some concerted action 
was taken good results might be obtained. If factories, mills 
or other establishments could be induced to lengthen the 
reporting times, which would automatically lengthen the closing 
hours, it would necessarily have the effect of reducing the 
peak requirements at these particular times, and doubtless in 
many cases would permit extra cars to make two or more trips, 
whereas now a large number of single-trip cars may be required. 
The plan would mean that some of the employees of such 
establishments would report at 7 o’clock, some at 7:15 and so 
on, and these employees would conclude their day’s work at 
correspondingly different hours. 

As stated above, little information has been obtained tending 
to show that the companies have given this matter any con- 
siderable thought, and your committee would respectfully sug- 
gest that the matter be brought to the attention of each of the 
members and the subject be continued for consideration by the 
1913 committee. 


CO-OPERATION WITH MANAGERS OF AMUSEMENT RESORTS 


Your committee has made inquiry as to the practice of 
operating officials with regard to their obtaining before-hand 
knowledge of the dates of events at amusement resorts, size 
of crowds expected, size of crowds actually in attendance, 
time of closing, etc. 

It seems that there is more or less general co-operation in 
this way, and many of the companies indicate that it has 
resulted in increased traffic. Replies to the query as to whether 
companies assist in producing attractions at other than railway- 
owned resorts has developed the fact that few companies make 
a practice of sharing such expense. The committee believes 
that good results will undoubtedly be obtained by cordial co- 
operation with the proprietors of resorts along the routes. With- 
out advance information inadequate service may be obtained and 
riders may easily be turned into unfriendly customers of the 
operating companies. 


PROVISION FOR CONTINUANCE OF STREET CAR SERVICE WHEN INTER- 
RUPTED BY STREET PARADES 


In the replies received there do not seem to be many ordi- 
nances effective which affect the operation of cars during pa- 
rades. It does appear to be the general custom, however, for 
police departments to regulate this and to give parading bodies — 
the right of way over the street cars. The general plans of 
turn-back, filling in with extra cars, re-routing wherever possible 
and use of short loops are the usual and ordinary means of 
getting back to schedule time after such interferences have 
ceased. ce, 


INTERURBAN OPERATION 2S 
CHARTERED-CAR TARIFFS ax 
The table below indicates the methods in use on v 


chartered cars. 


Basis— 
Per Car Charge Remarks 
Per trip.....$20 between 6 a. m. Limited to seating ca 
and 1 a. m.; one-way ticket issued. 
charge, $14; 1 a. m.- 
2 a m., $2:50 per 
hour; 2 a. m.-6 a. m., 
’ $3 per hour. 

Per trip.....$25, 50 passengers; $30, 
60 passengers; more 
than 8 hours, $1 per 
hour. ae 

Per seat.....Guaranteed seating ca- 
pacity of cat eter <7) 
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Basis— 
Per Car 
Per mile.... 


Charge Remarks 


One cent per mile per Do not use party ticket; no extra 


passenger;) round charge for use of car beyond time 
trip, minimum, 60 limit. 
passengers; maximum 


limit, 62 passengers. 

Per mile....80c per car-mile, one Issue party ticket; no extra charge 
way; 65¢ per car- for use of car beyond time limit. 
mile, round trip; 60c 
per car-mile for 
added trailers; 50 
passengers minimum; 
extra passenvers per 
capita basis. 

Per mile....1%c per mile; mini- Individual special car tickets used; 
mum, 50 tickets; ex- when rate less than $15, 6 hours 
tra passengers pro allowed; $15 to $90, 8 hours; over 
rata rate. $90, 12 lhours; all excess, $1 per 

hour. 

Per mile....$2 per mile; limited to Do not issue party ticket; rate 
seating capacity. covers 2 hours’ layover at any 

One-way point. 

RMON ORME tility alcvaldc Teens ole cisld e-e'é0 Limit, 50 passengers to car; mini- 
mum regular rate for extra pas- 
sengers; do not issue party ticket; 
charge $5 per hour between 1 a. 

One-way M., Vande ae, Te 

Se ASE etin OEE coo Oe Minimum 50 passengers: 1% fare 
for round trip; extra passengers, 
charge per capita rate; do not 
issue party ticket;. $5 per hour 

One-way after 2 a. m. 

PREM ES F Sedsjore Gin stevens sic.cccvele.erwcd Minimum 4o fares; issue party tick- 
et; no extra charge for use of 

One-way car beyond time limit. 

PUGET COE a «Macs. «a sToicisi eels 40 passengers minimum, with $5 


charge for special car service; $20 
per mile for return of car; round 
trip, minimum 40 passengers, and 
$5 for special car service; 50 
passengers maximum; all over that 


pay regular fare; do not issue 

party ticket; $2.50 per hour 

Round-trip charged after 1o hours’ service. 
PMR eel eas, « cities e'ec eye s Minimum, 60 round-trip fares; 75 


passengers allowed: $s per hour; 
tr and 12 p. m.; $10 per hour or 
fraction thereafter. 


EXTRA-FARE CARS 


Inquiry on the subject of whether extra-fare cars are oper- 
ated shows that but one company of those reporting charges an 
additional fare for high-speed service and this company makes 
an arbitrary charge of 10 cents regardless of distance. This 
company further states that the cars make better time than 
the regular running time and that the returns have been excel- 
lent and the service instrumental in obtaining increased through 
business. 

FUNERAL CARS 

A number of the interurban companies use cars for funeral 
purposes, but in none of the cases reported do companies 
utilize any special equipment. 

COLONIZATION 


The committee hoped that through the inquiry form dis- 
tributed it could develop a record of the extent to which the 
electric railway interurban lines are taking up the matter of 
developing home sites and the location of industrial enter- 
prises along their routes, but information of any considerable 
value has not been secured. 

With regard to special inducements a considerable number of 
companies offer commutation or other reduced rates of fare, 
install additional stopping points, and things of like nature. 

Efforts to bring about the location of industrial enterprises 
seem similarly not to have been consistently followed up; in 
fact, by far the greater number of companies seem to take no 
interest whatever in such matters. 

One company, however, rents land owned by the company 
at reasonable rates. Other companies offer their service in 
securing sites, and when they are determined, provide sidings 
and establish through rates with steam railroads. 

_ The providing of extra car service at morning and evening 


hours is, of course, a somewhat natural co-operation, as are 


provisions for terminal facilities and satisfactory service. 


_ A number of companies specifically call attention to their co- 
operation with boards of trade, commercial clubs, and similar 
civic bodies. Considerable advertising is also carried on by 
few of the companies. 

A pacha: of the companies report that they work with 
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moted and to assist in this way, build shelters, provide for ad- 
ditional stopping points, and make the best rates possible. 
The illegality of offering free transportation obviates any con- 
cessions in this way, and companies quite generally responded 
that they do not offer any free lighting as an inducement. 
Commutation rates are, of course, in more or less general use 
and such transportation makes up, in many cases, a very con- 
siderable percentage of the total, as high as 56 per cent being 
reported in one case and in another 38 per cent. Low rates 
to school children prevail in perhaps 50 per cent of the cases 
reported. 

Speaking now of freight matters and the extra facilities 
offered by interurban companies, we find that prompt, good 
and fast service is the cardinal principle upon which the 
electric railways stand, the electric delivery providing prac- 
tically express service with, in many cases, freight rates. A 
number of the companies reporting have joint through rates 
with steam railroads and frequently interchange cars with such 
connecting lines. Comparison of rates with the steam railroads 
develops the fact that the electric railway rates are, generally 
speaking, the same. Of the companies reporting, it is found that 
where express and freight traffic is conducted there is a 
fairly even division as between lines in competition with steam 
railroads and those without such competition. Inquiry as to 
whether the companies guarantee to real estate or other inter- 
ests specific service develops the fact that but few companies 
feel justified in making any such guarantees. 

As to the operation of theater trains, or mean of taking 
care of theater traffic within 25 or 30 miles of large cities, it 
seems that a number of the companies provide special service 
for this and many hold the last cars for the accommodation 
of theater-goers. A goodly number of companies, however, do 
not provide specifically for stich travel. It would appear to 
the committee that this matter should be given attention by 
such companies, as it feels that it may be possible at times to 
develop some extra riding on the late runs. 

As to whether any inducements have been offered residents 
along the interurban lines in the matter of carrying provisions 
free, the companies quite generally answer that this practice is 
not followed, though in one or two instances the companies do 
so. One company reports that for some time it afforded the 
privilege but that the patrons abused it to such an extent that 
it became necessary to abandon the plan. The companies are 
practically a unit in opposing any such free express service. 

Referring to the plan whereby merchants in large cities 
refund railroad fares to purchasers, it is found that in the 
great majority of communities this practice does not maintain, 
and the companies usually state that they are not in favor of 
such arrangements, some of them expressing the thought that 
it is liable to arouse antagonism on the part of the country 
merchants. In some cases, at least, it appears that the practice 
is entirely illegal. 

CO-OPERATION WITH AMUSEMENT PARKS 


There seems to be a more general participation and co-opera- 
tion on the part of interurban companies with amusement 
resorts along the line than is the case with city companies. 
Practically all companies report that they keep in close touch 
with the proprietors of such amusement parks in order that they 
may be informed as to special events and size of crowds. The 
companies say that in this way they feel that they have ob- 
tained the good-will of the public and are better able to give 
the service that is demanded, which in their judgment brings 
in increased and profitable receipts. A number of companies 
contribute to the cost of producing attractions and in this way 
appear to take exactly the opposite course to that pursued by 
companies operating city lines alone. 

LIMITED CARS AND LIMITED CAR STOPS 


Of the number of companies reporting, only one operates 
between terminal cities without stops, practically all of them 
making stops at the intermediate towns, though some pass 
through the unimportant ones without stop. As to stops within 
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the cities, the replies indicate that on the outbound trips there 
is a fairly even division as between stops at all city streets on 
sienal and at specific stopping points within the city limits ; 
on the inbound trips the same division maintains, practically 
one-half of the lines stopping at intersecting streets as required 
and the other half taking on and letting off passengers at 
definitely fixed points only. The one company that reports no 
stops between terminal cities, of course, does not stop to pick 
up or discharge passengers at other than the terminal stations 
within the city. 

As to the question whether more than one stop is made in 
intermediate cities, it appears that a number of companies 
make this one stop only; others, however, have a number of 
fixed stopping points, still others stop upon signal, and one 
company specifies that it makes not to exceed three stops in any 
intermediate town, presumably at fixed points. 

Responding to the inquiry as to whether limited trains and 
local trains are alternately scheduled or whether the operation 
of the limited trains is fixed by certain events, as for instance, 
court openings, steam railroad connections, etc., develops the 
fact that the majority of the companies are operating alternately 
as stated; others govern their operation by events such as are 
indicated above, and some run the limiteds at fixed intervals 
throughout the day. 

In only one case is an extra fare charged on such limited 
trains, and in this instance the charge is 10 cents regardless 
of the distance traveled. 

As to the proportion of riders traveling on limited and local 
trains, little information was obtained, though in two instances 
companies which use the alternate plan for limiteds and locals 
report that 60 per cent of the passengers are carried on the 
limited trains. Only two of the companies replied to the 
request for information use special equipment on these limited 
trains. 

INTERLINE BUSINESS WITH STEAM RAILROADS 


The committee next considered the matter of interline busi- 
ness with steam railroads and has sought to secure data as to 
the attitude of both the electric lines and the steam railroads 
on this point. While the material collected is not entirely com- 
prehensive of the country, it still is such as to give a fair 
idea of the present situation, and shows that with only a 
few exceptions the companies which reported feel that from the 
standpoint of the electric lines it would be advisable to ex- 
change passenger trafic with steam railroads, particularly if 
the public desires it. One important company, however, states 
that such exchange is only advisable where it becomes absolutely 
necessary. It appears to be equally true that the steam railroad 
companies, generally speaking, are not favorable to such inter- 
change, though in a few cases they appear to think that it is 
desirable. 

As to the division of rates, there is a fair division of opinion 
on the part of the electric lines as to whether rates should 
be prorated on a par rate or on a mileage basis. 

Answers to the query, “Should the rate be constructed using 
the sums of the locals to and from steam junction points or 
by using a short-line rate going short route?” show that a num- 
ber of companies feel that the sum of the locals should be 
utilized, while a fair percentage feel that the short-line rate 
better suits the purpose. 

Analysis of the replies to a question asking whether the inter- 
urban railway companies are willing to conform to the long- 
established custom of the steam railroads in the handling of 
free and excess baggage shows the majority of the companies 
approve the custom. The above situation applies also to pres- 
ent plans involving a specific amount of free baggage on each 
first-class ticket, and the acceptance of similar baggage from 
steam railroads; some companies state, however, that they 
are not in position to handle C. O. D. baggage from steam 
railroads. 

The committee made inquiry as to what, in the judgment 
of the members, is the justification for interline arrangements. 
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The majority of the replies received indicate the following senti- 
ments : 

That such arrangements extend the boundary of available traf- 
fic, that they enlarge the field business and improve the char- 
acter of the road, and that it is desirable for the reason that it 
gives to the electric lines a business which originates on lines 
foreign to the territory which the electric lines serve; also, 
that it is a convenience for passengers and thus serves to in- 
crease travel, and that there is a demand for such service. 
Where interline arrangements are in effect it appears that while 
in most cases this business covers regular travel, in some fixed 
instances special excursion business only is involved. 

In cases where reduction of fare is made, the committee 
asked for data as to what proportion is borne by each company, 
and the following replies are submitted for the information of 
the members: Ratio of one-way fare; pro rata per rate; pro 
rata on mileage; pro rata reduction on rate basis; pro rata 
reduction on mileage basis. 

Concerning the issuance of tickets, whether commutation 
or single, as to who issues them and division of costs, the 
following plans are effective: Division of costs on ratio one- 
way fare; initial lines issue and pay all costs; expense borne 
jointly. 

As to the proper division of advertising costs as between 
lines, there is a division of opinion, some companies feeling 
that the advertising costs should be divided in the ratio of the 
one-way fare, others that each line should pay for its own 
advertising, still others that the initial line should bear the 
expense, and others that where traffic moves in both directions, 
it should be the duty of the initial line to take care of the 
advertising. 

A question as to the arrangement of schedules in regard to 
connections with steam railroads elicits the information that 
about one-third of the companies reporting make no effort to 
arrange schedules to make such connections. 


STATISTICS ON COPPER PRODUCTION 


Preliminary statistics issued by the Geological Survey at 
Washington show that the smelter production of primary 
copper in the United States in 1911 was: 1,097,232,749 lb., as 
compared with 1,080,150,509 lb. in 1910, an increase of about 
1.5 per cent. The production for 1911 was the largest in the 
history of the industry. The total production of new refined 
copper in IQII was 1,433,875,026 lb., exceeding that of 1910 
by 11,835,803 Ib. Secondary copper was produced by regular 
refining plants to the amount of 31,040,874 Ib. in 1910 and 27,- 
896,727 Ib. in torr. In addition to the secondary material 
treated by the regular refining companies, plants that treated 
secondary material exclusively produced a total of 186,311,000 
Ib. (figures subject to revision) of copper as copper and in 
brass and other alloys of copper, making a total production 
of 214,207,727 lb. from secondary soutces. Of this total, at 
least 62,000,000 Ib. was produced by remelting clean scrap 
produced in the process of manufacture of copper and brass 
articles. If the output of plants treating purely secondary 
material is added to the production of the regular refining 
companies, the contribution of the United States to the world’s 
supply of copper for 1911 is found to be 1,648,082,753 Ib. Re- 
turns from all smelting and refining companies show that the 
following stocks of electrolytic, Lake, casting and pig copper 
were on hand at the beginning and end of the year 1o1r: 
Stocks—Jan. 1, 1911, 122,803,656 Ib.; Jan. 1, 1912, 88,372,105 
lb.; decrease during 1911, 34,431,461 lb. In addition to the 
stocks of refined copper, there were reported as at the smelter _ 
in transit to the refineries and at the refineries, blister cop) 
and material in process of refining to the amount of 219i 54 


The aonaree consumption of refined new copper ‘a chert 
States in 1911 was about 681,700,000 Ib. In 1910 ak 
732,400,000 Ib. cre 
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“Stelpro” is the name of a powder which is said to con- 
tain certain valuable ingredients which when heated in con- 
tact with low-carbon Bessemer and open-hearth steels, costing 
from 1% cents to 6 cents a pound, converts these low-cost 
steels at their working surfaces into a superior quality of 
high-carbon “tool” steeh and in the case of a special type 
“AA” of open-hearth steel produces a tool which in many 
cases equals the performance of high-speed steel. 

The process of infusion is very similar to the well-known 
“case-hardening” process, but differs from it because of the 
subsequent heat treatment, by which means the infused steel 
is adapted to a wide range of uses. A “Stelpro” grain in 
steel can best be appreciated under the microscope. 

This process is well adapted for the treatment of railway 
gears and pinions. The life may be greatly prolonged by 
the use of “Stelpro,”’ which is readily understood, it being 
possible to have a tool steel condition on the wearing surface 
and a depth sufficient to put aside all question as to wear. 

Within the next few months there will be in service ball 
bearings and axles treated by this process, as well as wheels 
with treads hardened by ‘“‘Stelpro.” “Stelpro” is the product 
of the American Infusion Steel Process Company. 


- MAKING A STANDARD STEEL WHEEL 


The exhibit of the Standard Steel Works Company is worthy 
of more than passing notice. In North Pavilion are shown 
the various processes by which tires, rolled-steel wheels and 
gear blanks are made, the finished products and several speci- 
ments which have either been worn out or have been removed 
from service. 

A “Standard” ingot, developed by the company’s own 
process, shows the uniform density, and freedom from piping 
and segregation, in the metal. Then is shown the cheese into 
which the ingot is forged, with a hole punched in the center 
to form the bore. By this method impurities which may have 
been in the center of the ingot are removed and the outer metal 
becomes the tire or the rim of the wheel or gear blank 

Next are shown the finishing operations—the cheese forged 
under 7500-ton presses into a wheel blank; the wheel blank 
rolled in a heavy machine to produce working and density of 
wearing metal, and finally the dished and machined wheel— 
the finished product. The specimens are especially interesting 
as they are cut in halves, showing the section and the struc- 
ture of the steel. 

Probably the most interesting portions of the exhibit, how- 
ever, are the wheels and gears which have been taken from 
service. 


THE LIGHTNING FLASH 


One of the unique and interesting methods of demonstrat- 
ing lightning arresters is shown in the exhibit of the Elec- 
tric Service Supplies Company. 

A large watercolor painting of an interurban road is 
mounted on an easel. This painting shows an up-to-date 
electric car, transmission line, feeder line, etc. Alongside of 
this painting a pole is located, and a 550-volt Garton-Daniels 
lightning arrester is mounted thereon. 
~ Now the fun commences. Take a seat in front of the 
picture and bang!—a flash of lightning leaps across the 
painting, hits the trolley line and just as quickly—bang! goes 
the lightning arrester through its usual operation. 

The static flash can be seen as it crosses the air-gap of 
the arrester; the heavier arc caused by the flow of line cur- 
rent can be seen following this static flash to ground, and 
the circuit-breaker of the arrester can be seen as it pops up 
and cuts off the dynamic flow to ground. 
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A counter has been attached to the plunger of this arrester 
and registers for every time it operates. During the first two 
days of the convention the arrester operated over 10,000 
times. 

Delegates to the convention wanting to experience a light- 
ning storm in clear weather should take in this realistic 
show. 

The Electric Service Supplies Company is also. exhibiting 
two types of panelboard lightning arresters for the protec- 
tion of difficult and imported installations. One of these is 
typical of those for a 50-amp, 2300-volt a. c. system, the 
other being for a 1000-amp, 500-volt d. c. system. 

Both panelboards are unique in demonstrating well-founded 
ideas regarding such lightning protection and are so con- 
structed that every feature is clearly apparent. 

Standard types of Garton-Daniels arresters are also shown 
in connection with this exhibit. 


BRILL SINGLE-MOTOR TRUCKS FOR 
BROOKLYN 


The Brooklyn Rapid Transit System will use the Brill stand- 
ard single-motor truck under the 100 center-entrance cars be- 
ing built by The Brill Company and have ordered an additional 
100 sets for replacing other single-motor trucks of older types. 
The adoption of this truck was the result of a series of tests 
conducted during the past year. A Brill representative states 
that the matter of price was an important item, but still more 
important were the facts brought out by the tests in regard 
to weight, quietude and simplicity. 

Very little modification will be necessary to adapt this truck 
(the No. 39-E type) to the low-carrier Brooklyn center-en- 
trance car. The pony wheels instead of being toward the ends 
of the car are toward the center, and the driving wheels are 
but 28 in. in diameter, instead of the usual 30 in. or 33 in. 
The truck is practically the same as that shown in the front 
part of the Brill exhibit. 


The Boss nut lock is making its first electric railway con- 
vention bow this year. It is an old standby with the steam 
railroads. 

* * x 

The Speer Carbon Company, St. Mary’s, Pa., is showing three 
grades of railway brushes, namely, H, H-3 and H-8; generator 
brushes and some entirely new, metallic-type brushes for low- 
tension, high-amperage work. 

* *K * 

At the exhibit of the Grip Nut Company, Chicago, IIl., spaces 
123-125, are shown the various sizes of “grip” nuts manufac- 
tured by the company. This nut is so constructed that it locks 
itself on the bolt without jamming and can be removed with- 
out injuring either the bolt or nut. 

ep eo ik 

In space 127 the Fonger Fender Company, Chicago, IIl., is 
demonstrating the new Fonger tip-tilting automatic fender. 
This fender is so constructed that it can be swung under 
the car by the motorman and its position with regard to the 
rails is controlled by him while in his normal location on the 
car. At the lower end of the basket is an auxiliary fender 
which acts as a scoop that swings into position close to the 
rail when an object engages with the fender. 

Eh ah seis 

“Walkover” to the west central portion of the Arena if you 
wish to see the Hale & Kilburn display. This includes up- 
holstery materials such as mohair, friezette piush and real 
sure-enough leather, as well as imitation leather, The latest 
“Walkover” seats include in their design many refinements 
adopted from steam road practice. The exhibit comprises steel 
car interior finish and various parts of pressed-steel car con- 
struction, including doors, sash and finished and unfinished 
parts. Rattan car-seat covering is displayed in pyramid. 
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Among the Exhibits 


The Forged Steel Wheel Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., exhibits 
two pairs of wheels which have been withdrawn from service 
after having run 187,823 miles without remachining. 

* ok OX 

Root scrapers and Fred Root can be observed in operation 
at space 255. Fred will take especial pleasure in showing all 
the fine points of his pneumatically operated scraper, which is 
doing good service wherever snow falls. 

* * x 

D. I. Cooke, of the Vacuum Car Ventilating Company, is 
attending the convention in the interest of his company. In- 
cidentally he is calling attention to the Cooke system of 
yentilation as installed on the double-deck car built for the 
New York Railways Company. 

aK * OK 

Cornell S. Hawley, the president of the Laconia Car Com- 
pany, is attending the convention. Mr. Hawley says he 
is so busy building cars at Laconia he had no time to pre- 
pare an exhibit, but for the sake of good old times and 
his friends he couldn’t resist the temptation to come. 

* OK Ok 

The Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York, is exhibit- 
ing at space 259 its fire extinguishers, which will break 
high-voltage arcs, caused by short circuits. A small device 
has been constructed at the booth to show the efficiency of 
Pyrene on a 550-volt, 100-amp arc. Other tests are also 
being made. 

* ok Ox 

M. W. Robertson and J. H. Denton are representing the 
Le Valley Vitae Carbon Brush Company at the convention. 
Mr. Denton, who was formerly with the Christensen En- 
gineering Company and later with the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, says the convention, his friends and’ former custom- 
ers remind him of the “good old days.” 

* ok Ox 


Poole Brothers, railway printers, Chicago, are showing all 
of the latest forms of tickets, such as are used by many of 
the large electric railways. Their exhibit also includes an 
attractive display of railway folders, timetables, illustrated 
booklets and other advertising literature. This exhibit is of 
special interest to Traffic and Transportation men. 

eke € 


Cook’s Standard Tool Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., is 
occupying part of the exhibit space of the Root Spring 
Scraper Company, space 255. For the first time an improved 
bonding drill is being shown. This drill has a rigid frame 
and is so constructed that the bit may be moved either 
forward or backward at will and without changing the di- 
rection of the rotation of the bit. 

kx Ox 


The Harrison Safety Boiler Works are showing a “Coch- 
rane” heater in actual operation, the water being forced up 
to the water box at the top of the heater by a small centrif- 
ugal pump, whence it flows down over the trays and through 
a V-notch weir, by means of which it is metered. The course 
of the water may be seen through plate-glass doors, and the 
apparatus is illuminated inside. A back-pressure valve, which 
is “foolproof,” is a novelty and is receiving considerable 
favorable comment. 

* * &* 

The St. Louis Steel Foundry, St. Louis, Mo., is showing 
a patented solid manganese switch. This has a large un- 
dercut heel bearing, which the makers say cannot knock or 
batter down. It has full 180-deg. side-bearing, is anti-kick- 
ing and consequently does not split. The take-up device 
acts on a lug below the The heel bearing being 
conical and above the inc. forces the heel and also the point 


tongue, 
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of the tongue downward, keeping them there and taking 
up vertical wear and play in the tongue. As there are no 
speltered parts or plates to become loose, the maintenance 
is kept down to a minimum. In short, the switch is of a 
very simple, rugged design and is admirably adapted for 
hard, rough service with a minimum amount of attention. 

* * x 

The Keystone Lubricating Company, Philadelphia, is 

showing samples of Keystone condensed oil, of various 
densities to meet electric railway requirements. It is also 
exhibiting No. 6 Keystone condensed oil, which is de- 
signed for air-compressor lubrication, intended to do away 
with the possibilities of explosion due to the presence of 
volatile products. 

* Ok Ok 

The Under-Feed Stoker Company of America, Chicago, IIL, 

is showing in space 112 a model of the Jones under-feed auto- 
matic mechanical stoker, standard type. Its maintenance cost 
of this stoker is found to be low on account of the fact that 
there are no moving parts which come in contact with the 
fire. A feature peculiar to this stoker is the system of auto- — 
matic regulation of the fuel and air fed the furnace, thereby 
automatically maintaining an even steam pressure under widely 
fluctuating load conditions. 

* ok x 


The ay bhee Trolley Harp Company, of Springfield, O., has 
an exhibit at space 245, South Pavilion, where it is showing 
a new adjustable all-steel roller-bearing trolley base with a 
removable pole clamp and cushion stop to prevent poles from 
breaking or bending. A new feature of the company’s exhibit 
is a semi-rotary sleet cutter which will permit a car to back 
without injuring the trolley wire. It is designed for use not 
only with the Bayonet detachable harp but with any style of 
harp. 

hee 


The General Electric Company is showing a new 23-watt 
special tungsten Mazda railway lamp which, because of a new 
method of mounting using special tungsten anchors instead of 
copper anchors, will stand the most severe vibrations without 
breaking the filament. It is stated that the surface and ele- 
vated cars in Chicago will shortly use this new type of Mazda 
lamp. An inspection of the lamp exhibit will show how to 
improve the lighting in cars with a reduction in power con- 
sumption and cost of lighting. Mr. Baxter, of the Harrison 
Lamp Works, will be glad to explain any details in regard to 
car lighting and investigate cases where it is felt that lamps 
are not giving good service. 

* OK Ox 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, is _ 
showing in space 243 a complete line of ball bearings for heavy ~ 
service, together with various main journal boxes and motor 
housings. A large mining-type motor, made by the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company and mounted on ball bearings, is of 
interest, since this company regularly mounts all of its mining 
locomotive motors on ball bearings. The close similarity of 
this type of motor to the standard railway motor, and the 
severe service to which it is exposed, permit ready compar- 
ison of the results to be obtained in railway work. A pair . 
of wheels and an axle on ball-bearing journal boxes that may 
be turned by the pressure of a finger on the tread are shown. 
The unusual quality of steel used in these bearings and its 
heat treatment are seen in the _fractures of steel balls = 
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an apparatus on display. The high-starting friction. ‘3 
plain bearing and its proportion of the total energy 
tion of an electric vehicle are forcibly illustrated. 
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The Electric Equipment Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is represented by W. M. McKee, manager. 

x Ok x 


George A. Parmenter arrived in Chicago to attend the 
convention on Wednesday morning. He has no exhibit, 
but is meeting his friends and customers in the interest of 
Parmenter fenders and wheel guards. 

* OK Ok 

The Ford & Johnson Company, Michigan City, Ind., is 
showing its light-weight steel seat and veneer seat. The 
steel seat is built with a pressed-steel pedestal, giving full 
width of cushion and weighs 48 lb. complete. 

*x* *K * 

George H. Sanford is present at the convention, repre- 
senting the Parrott Varnish Company of Bridgeport, Conn. 
This varnish concern was established in 1846. “George” 
says it’s the “goods” for electric railway rolling stock. 

yy 

W. R. Kerschner has no exhibit. He says Mr. Grady is so 
busy at the Columbia Machine & Malleable Iron Works in 
Brooklyn turning out goods that he had no time to pre- 
pare a suitable exhibit to send to the convention. That 
sounds good. 

Kae tea da 

Check your wives and sweethearts at the Galena Signal 
Oil Company booth. As usual, the Galena company has 
directed its efforts toward providing a reception booth, 
especially for the comfort of the ladies, knowing that it’s 
the surest way to attract the men to the exhibit. 

* * * 

The Trolley Supply Company, Canton, Ohio., space 210, has 
two new things on exhibit this year. A new line of pressed- 
steel headlights and marker lights and a new Simplex 3-in. 
trolley base. The exhibit of course includes the well-known 
types of Knutson retrievers, Ideal catchers, Star roller-bearing 
bases, Peerless check valves and headlights. 

+ eo 

Bertram Berry has a comfortable resting place in his 
booth in the main building, where delegates have the op- 
portunity of trying out the easy-seating quality of the Hey- 
wood Brothers & Wakefield Company universal pressed- 
steel car seats, upholstered in plush, leather and rattan. 
Samples of rattan seating are also shown. 

x ok * 

The Eureka Company, North East, Pa. is exhibiting at 
space 241 a large variety of its copper and brass products, in- 
cluding trolley wheels of various types to fit all standard 
harps, commutators and commutator bars, bronze bearings, 
controller fingers and segments, woven-wire brushes, brush 
holders, soldering coppers and a great variety of line material. 

eae 

The Automatic Signal & Appliance Company, Cleveland, 
has in operation at its space 422 a set of block signals 
operated by the Ward contactor. These three-position 
signals are pivoted at both ends of the block in single-track 
operation. The Ward contactor is also shown in connection 
with crossing bells and with spacing signals for protecting 
curves and dangerous places. 

roy tek 

The O. M. Edwards Company, Syracuse, is giving a forcible 
demonstration of the dust and wind resisting qualities of 
its new frictionless side weather stripping which is being 
installed on eighty-five New York Central steel cars. Com- 
pressed air at 80 lb. pressure is applied behind the model 
window to which the weather stripping is applied in the 
demonstration. The exhibit is at space 23. 

\ tee ES . 

‘The Kennicott Company, Chicago Heights, Ill, is ex- 
hibiting its method of water purification and measurement 
‘or industrial purposes. A complete operating model oi 
water-softening plant is shown, and in connection a mode] 
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of this company’s water weigher guaranteed accurate to 
one-half of 1 per cent. This latter device is being used in 
boiler tests and for keeping a permanent record of water 
consumption at power stations. 

* * 


The Holland Trolley Supply Company’s latest design of base, 
which is on exhibition, has a new method of cable connection 
which is designed to prevent stray currents from passing 
through the ball race. This company also has on exhibition its 
other trolley supplies, including special and standard designs 
of harps and wheels, the Nichols-Lintern sand traps and valve, 
the Cleveland ventilator, and the representatives are explaining 
that owing to its loss in transmission the company’s new 
pneumatic air-controlled fender will not be shown, 

* kk * 

In space 263 Richard Russell, of Toronto, Can., is ex- 
hibiting an ingenious controller finger and tip. The features 
of the device are the reversible tip, which gives two wear- 
ing surfaces, and an all-spring finger. The reversible tip 
is firmly held in place by a trigger lock and can be re- 
moved and replated in reversed position without removing 
the finger. The all-spring action distributes the bending 
strain so that an increased life of the spring is obtainable 
and with less wear on the controller segments. All tips 


are interchangeable. 
* Ok Ox 


Upon arrival in Chicago the Standard Steel Works Com- 
pany’s representatives were agreeably surprised to find 
their products in many exhibits besides their own. Their 
bolted-type wheels are shown under the Southern Pacific 
Company electric locomotive; wheels, axles and springs 
under the Seattle Renton & Southern Railway car; wheels 
at the booths of the Standard Roller Bearing Company, the 
Railway Roller Bearing Company and the Hess-Bright 
Roller Bearing Company, and forged-gear blanks at the 
booth of the R. D. Nuttall Company. 

* OK x 


An interesting part of the exhibit of the Universal Safety 
Tread Company of Boston, Mass., in space 428 is the new 
Universal anti-slip metal tread which this company recently 
placed on the market. This step is made either plain or cor- 
rugated. The abrasive or anti-slip metal rests on a steel base 
plate the bottom of which is coated with lead to prevent rust. 
The abrasive metal is homogeneous throughout and retains 
its anti-slip quality until worn out. This tread in actual 
service has demonstrated that it will wear twice as long as any 
other tread. To illustrate the flexibility of the tread and base 
plate combined a piece of the tread which has been twisted into 
spiral shape is exhibited. The rest of the exhibit comprises the 
standard line of Universal lead-filled safety treads manu- 
factured by the company. There is also shown the Chase im- 
proved open-mesh car step for car service. 

* Oe Ox 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company has a gear and 
pinion on exhibit which have made over 225,000 miles and 
both are still good for considerable more mileage. They 
have been in operation on the Washington & Eastern 
Traction Company for over five years and nothing has been 
used as a lubricant since their installation except the Dixon 
graphite gear grease. This set is a very good example of 
how proper lubrication and care will prolong the life of 
electric railway equipment and is well worth careful ex- 
amination. The full Dixon line is shown in an attractive 
way, including the Dixon silica graphite paint for protect- 
ing structural steel, smokestacks, trolley poles, etc. The 
various Dixon graphite greases for special work, crucibles, 
pencils and other graphite specialties also are shown. The 
development of the graphite into a finished product is of 
much interest and there is scarcely a manufactured article 
in which graphite in some form is not used. 


774 
©. C. Hirtzel, recently treasurer of the Eureka Com- 


North East, Pa., is attending the convention. 
kK * 


pay, 


The Lyon steel gear cases are shown in spaces 222 to 224 
by the Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company, Aurora, III. 

kok Ox 

Charles V. Slocum, general sales agent of the Titanium 
Alloy Manufacturing Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., is 
looking after the interests of his company. 

<a Tak 

The Flood & Conklin Company, located at space 11, is 
exhibiting panels showing the simplex system of car painting, 
which applies four coats of paint in six days. 

*x* * * 

The Continuous Rail Company, New York, is located at 
space 137 and on the exhibition track, where its electric rail- 
crimping machine may be seen. At the booth, photographs 
are being shown of the machine, also sections of the continu- 
ous rail. 

* ok 

“Phono-Electric” trolley wire is not exhibited at the con- 
vention, but Wylie Brown, the general sales agent of the 
3ridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn., is present in 
the interest of the company. Mr. Brown is stopping at the 
Congress. 

* * x 

The Standard Paint Company, in space 509, calls attention to 
its dustless cement filler and floor finish for power-house and 
substation floors. A liquid filler is first applied to the floor. 
This absorbs the alkali. Then the floor is finished with a 
protection paint. 

* * 

The automobile service of the Westinghouse company has 
been indefatigable in the transportation of the delegates be- 
tween the hotels and the convention. Since the opening six cars 
have been operated constantly, and during the busy season of 
the day extras have been run. 

The American Railway Supply Company, New York, is 
exhibiting a very attractive new badge in black and white, 
which was made for the Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, and another for the Public Service Railway, using 
three different backgrounds to designate as many depart- 
ments. 

niece 

The Blocki-Brennan Refining Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of an elastic metal preserver known as “Car- 
boxide,” is showing a section of cast-iron plate painted 
with two coats of “Carboxide,” which has been subjected 
to a salt deposit test for four years without showing cor- 
rosive action, 

ek 

The Taylor Electric Truck Company, Troy, N. Y., spaces 
346 to 350, North Pavilion, is making a creditable display of the 
Taylor M.C.B. triple truck, which is designed for high-speed 
interurban service; also a H.L.B. truck, which is recommended 
for city and suburban service; also an extra-heavy single truck 
that is designed to carry long, heavy single-truck car bodies. 
All of the trucks shown are mounted on Taylor T.M.C. steel- 


tired wheels. 
* * * 


The many friends of Jilson J. Coleman will be glad to know 
that he is present at the convention. In space 617 he and 
George F. Rooke, of the Rooke Automatic Register Com- 
pany, of Providence, R. I, are explaining the principles of 
the Rooke automatic register and the 
collection. This system has now been in use on all cars in 
Providence, R. L., for five years. The company’s representa- 
tives say that over $5,000,000 per year is collected on the Rhode 
Island Company’s lines without a hitch or complaint. This 
company will soon put in service prepayment cars and the 


Rooke system of fare 
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Rooke system ‘will be used on these cars in the same manner 
as it is now used on the old type of cars. The Rooke com- 
pany is steadily adding new roads to the list of users of the 
Rooke system in all parts of the United States. 
x Ok Ok 
Valentine & Company, New York, space 209, Machinery Hall, 
have a practical exhibit showing the waterproof quality of 
Valspar as a protective varnish for wood and steel equip- 
ment. Valspar is not affected by water, hot or cold. It retains 
its original luster and life under all conditions. To illustrate 
this characteristic of the varnish a board finished in various 
kinds of varnishes as well as Valspar, over which water is 
constantly running, is on exhibition. 
x ok Ox 
The Niles Car & Manufacturing Company, Niles, Ohio, 
had made arrangements to bring to the convention the 
entire railroad rolling-stock equipment of the Mesaba Rail- 
way, consisting of sixteen interurban cars of four different 
types, the plan. being to bring this on its own wheels as 
a special train. At the last moment this exhibit had to 
be abandoned on account of the inability to deliver part of © 
the equipment in time. So the Niles Car Company has a 
reception booth at space 102. F. C. Robbins, J. A. Hanna, 
A. W. Schall and H. G. Arthur are at the convention. 
kk 
The Gold Car Heating & Lighting Company has just 
received an addition to its exhibit in the form of one of the 
new electric thermostats. This has been installed in booth 
257 for demonstrating purposes, in a box through which a cur- 
rent of cold air is drawn by a fan. The thermostat maintains 
the temperature of the box at any desired point by admitting 
air which has been passed over a standard Gold heater. At 
the booth are also shown the Gold ventilated porcelain frame 
for heating coils which holds the wires of the coil rigidly in 
place no matter how hot they are, and thus prevents sagging 
and short-circuits. One of the extremely compact cab heaters 


used by the New York Central Railroad is also exhibited. 
kok Ok : 


Yale & Towne are exhibiting a line of weight-lifting devices 
which no one interested in the speed and economy of repair 
shop operations should miss. A complete line of hand-ope- 
rated hoists is shown from the %4-ton differential to the extra- 
heavy hand hoist composed of a central three-sheave block 
with a differential block on each side, all hung from a yoke ~ 
with a single hook of 16 tons capacity. A heavy-duty electric — 
hoist mounted on a four-wheeled trolley for traveling on the 
lower flanges of an I-beam is also shown and is being operated. 
A trolley hoist shown is of 2 tons capacity, but these are regu- 
larly built up to the size of 10 tons. All of the Yale & Towne _ 
blocks are furnished with electrically welded steel chain. The 
elimination of chains which stretch is a feature which will 
be appreciated by those who have had difficulty with chain 


blocks which stick, or wear smooth and slip from this cause. 
* OK 


The Consolidated Car Heating Company, Albany, N. Y., 
has on exhibit a considerable amount of new apparatus of 
unsual interest, in addition to its standard line of equipment, 
among these being an electric ventilating unit, with motor- — 
driven fan. This fan drives the air over heating coils, through © ; 
ducts and into the car. With this is used a safety thermostat, f 
cutting off current in case of fan failure, which prevents 
scorching of woodwork, etc. This type of unit is made in 
three sizes, 125, 250 and 500 cu. ft. of air per minute. 
company also has on exhibit a crossing signal which has 1 
track circuits. Door operators of the manual type are sho: 
for folding and sliding doors, compressed-air type with p 
button switch for remote-control, pneumatic car step. 
exhibit also includes new couplers and connectors which 


ringer which may be ope either by electri 
mechanically, 
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L. P. Sawyer, of the Buckeye Electric Works of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, is at the convention. If you don’t 
believe it start a loud argument about Mazdas. 

* ite 


_ For the National Car Wheel Company there are preseut at 
the convention E. H. Chapin, J. H. Yardley, J. F. Weisbrod, 
R. H. Tate, H. M. McClumpha and J. Cunningham. 

oe Re nie 3k 


The publicity campaign recently conducted by the Milwau- 
kee Electric Railway & Light Company is on exhibition at 
the space of the Public Service Publishing Company. 

Bee gk 

James B. Strong is present at the convention in the interest 
of the Ramapo Iron Works, of Hillburn, N. Y. This company 
has no exhibit. Mr. Strong is stopping at the Congress Hotel. 

x * x 

The Transportation Utilities Company, New York, is ex- 
hibiting at space 68 many specialties, among which are 
the Acme weatherproof window and National steel trap 
door. 

* * x 

Announcement is made that on Thursday and Friday at the 
Ohio Brass Company’s booth in the South Pavilion demonstra- 
tions will be made of the installation of the new Type J all- 
wire rail bond. 

Pe ee 

Alfred C. Terwilliger, of M. Welte & Sons, Inc., New 
York, is present at the convention in the interest of auto- 
matic musical instruments for electric railway parks, which 
are manufactured by this company. 

Seton 

The Pantasote Company calls attention to the item in the 
Datry of Oct. 9 in which is described a part of its exhibit— 
a full-size section hood of Agosote headlining. This hood is 
applicable both as an inside and outside hood. 

kK Ox 

F. F. Stockwell and W. W. Field are present at the con- 
yention in the interest of the Barbour-Stockwell Company, 
of Boston, Mass. Although no exhibit is made, their cus- 
tomers and friends have no trouble in finding them. 

* * Ox 

The National steel trap door is an innovation among 
doors, applicable for interurban use, being made in one 
piece of pressed steel plates with cross ribs and turned 
edges, imparting a neat appearance combined with great 
strength. 
é ae ar 

Cleveland Trolley Wheel Company, Cleveland, has a new 
‘trolley wheel at space 118, with a 3-in. bearing and an 
‘inner oil chamber which is designed to insure self-lubri- 

ation under extreme conditions and to reduce bearing 


pvear to a minimum. 
* * * 


_ The Stewart Hartshorn Company, Newark, N. J., is displaying 
‘sash balance 2% in. in diameter in any length capable of car- 
ying from 25 Ib. to 50 lb. This sash balance can lift a sash 
all the way up with a three-quarter turn of the roller. Vesti- 
bule rollers made of steel are also displayed. 
5 *x* * * 

American Bitumastic Enamels Company, space 349, is 
xhibiting Bitumastic enamels and solution for protection of 
eel and iron from corrosion and electrolysis. The solution 
s applied to hot steel surfaces, such as stacks, boiler fronts 
nd breechings, hot steam and water pipes. 

id } * * * 
| a” McCabe, located at spaces 236 and 238, is exhibiting 
est “two in one” double-spindle lathe, with newly designed 
est for wheel turning. This machine may be seen in 

n at all times during the convention turning up old 
_ The range of the lathe covers everything in an average 
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Edward H. Mays and Frank Van Anden are present at the 
convention in the interest of E. G. Long & Company, New 
York. They have a reception booth in space 612. A large 
picture of all types of Peckham trucks is displayed. This 
company has the exclusive right to furnish repair parts for 
Peckham trucks now in service. 

* Ok O* 


The G. Drouvé Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., is exhibit- 
ing in space 205 full-sized sections of Anti-Pluvius puttyless 
skylights. It is interesting to note that over 75,000 sq. ft. of 
this type of skylight is installed on the shops and carhouse of 
the Chicago City Railway Company. A model of the straight- 
push sash operator, center-pivoted, is also shown. 

ken uk 


The Pollak Steel Company, Cincinnati, is showing at space 
32 heat-treated axles, including axles for interurban operation 
and standard M.C.B. axles. A specimen of steel billet shows 
the stages of reduction in manufacture from the raw material 
at one end to the finished product at the other end. Specimens 
of fifty carbon heat-treated steel bent cold are exhibited, one 
specimen being bent flat on itself. 

* * 

E. W. Furbush, A. E. Duclos and L. O. Duclos, of the Massa- 
chusetts Chemical Company, have an attractively arranged 
booth in space 240 where delegates are welcome. Their insulat- 
ing specialties are not displayed, but there is an exhibit of 
a complete automobile wheel equipped with a Walpole rubber 
tire and inner tube manufactured at the new plant in Foxboro, 
Mass. In this plant the company is preparing to manufacture 
all sizes of automobile tires and solid-rubber tires for com- 
mercial vehicles. 

* * * 

The Railway Supply & Curtain Company, Chicago, Ill, is 
showing in space 114, the new “Notch” pinch-handle curtain 
fixture. The main feature of this is an independent action of 
the friction foot, the notches permitting the fixture to be drawn 
straight outward from the sash instead of making it necessary 
to tilt the fixture in removing the curtain. Another feature is 
the provision made for shortening or lengthening the bar. 
When once regulated the adjustment can be changed by merely 
turning the tips. 

x * * 

An interesting feature in the Wharton exhibit this year 
is the new tightening device which is now being used in 
connection with its well-known standard heel-less tongue 
switch. This device is in the shape of a spring and prac- 
tically makes the tightening process automatic. A new 
combination tongue lock and spring is also on exhibition. 
This is made so that no adjustment of the spring is neces- 
sary when a change is made from a spring to a tongue lock 
or vice versa, a feature unique in connection with such de- 
vices. A very large steel track casting measuring 24 ft. 
over all which is to be used in an underground conduit 
layout forms another conspicuous and interesting object. 

* ok Ok 

The St. Louis Car Company is showing the construction 
features of the light-weight semi-steel car designed by C. O. 
Birney, of the Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, for 
use on several of its street railway properties. This exhibit 
includes a car with half the body complete and the other half 
showing the exposed steel frame. In general, the body is 26 
ft. 6 in. long, 40 ft. over bumpers and 8 ft. 7 in. over all in 
width. The body is mounted orn a St. Louis-Warner non- 
parallel axle truck with a 12-ft. wheelbase. The skeleton 
construction shows the secure manner of attaching the con- 
tinuous T-bar parts and carlines to the side sills. The finished 
end of the body is equipped with St. Louis wooden seats. 
All the construction details have been worked out toward 
reducing weight, thus. lowering power consumption. The 
total weight, including motors and air-brake equipment, is 
15 tons. 
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SUBURBAN TRAVEL FACILITIES IN LONDON 


The railway and other means of passenger transport of 
London and its suburbs are so continually the subject of ex- 
tension and change that periodic attention is necessary if one 
is to maintain adequate acquaintance with their development. 
Much of the development which is now taking place is in- 
tended to assist and foster internal travel in London proper, 
but the greater part of that development is concerned rather 
with the encouragement of suburban travel. 

Most of the work which is being done by the railway com- 
panies to take advantage of and to encourage suburban ex- 
pansion takes the form of the electrification of older. steam 
lines, although in addition a fair amount of new construction 
is in progress. Of the new work, the greater part is intended 
to be operated electrically. As an example, however, of a 
new line on which there is yet no question of electrical work- 
ing reference may be made to the extension of the Enfield 
branch of the Great Northern Railway from Cuffley to Hert- 
ford, which has just been commenced. This line, which will 
ultimately be extended to Stevenage, will run through a dis- 
trict which is capable of great development, and will still 
further extend the large suburban area served by the Great 
Northern Company. 

It is not known that any scheme of electrification has as yet 
been seriously contemplated in connection with the Great 
Northern suburban lines, and the matter would be one of con- 
siderable complication, owing to the through running of trains 
to three termini. The forthcoming electrification of the North 
London line may, however, ultimately have an effect in the 
matter. The North London Railway electrification, as at present 
planned, would not run to Finsbury Park, but would extend 
from Broad Street to Canonbury, which covers the greater 
-part of the line over which the Finsbury Park and Broad Street 
trains work. The North London Railway electrification is 
part of a very extensive scheme which has been undertaken by 
the London & North-Western Railway. The scheme of electri- 
fication now in hand includes a new line from Kilburn to 
Watford alongside the existing roads; this has been completed 
as far as Harrow and is in operation with steam trains. It 
was originally intended to carry this line into Euston by means 
of a tube railway, but for the moment this part of the scheme 
is not being proceeded with. A connection is, however, to be 
made with the Baker Street and Waterloo tube, which is to 
be extended to Queen’s Road. In addition to the new Watford 
line, the North Western scheme includes, as stated above, the 
electrification of the North London line from Broad Street to 
Chalk Farm and of the Hampstead Junction Railway from 
Camden Town to Willesden, also of the West London Ex- 
tension from Willesden to Earl’s Court and the lines from 
Willesden to Kew and Richmond. The scheme will put the 
Watford district in particular in a very favorable position as 
regards services into London, as it will be possible to run 
through trains to Euston, Broad Street and to the western 
districts served by the Baker Street and Waterloo tubes. 

The growing importance of the suburban traffic into and out 
of London is reflected in the extensions which have been made, 
or are being carried out, by some of the tube railways. These 
extensions, in the main, aim at the cultivation of a larger 
amount of suburban traffic rather than an increase of purely 
internal travel, although the latter will naturally follow to some 
extent. The best examples of this type of extension are those 
of the Central London Railway to Liverpool Street and the 
Baker Street & Waterloo Railway to Paddington. The first 
of these was opened a few weeks ago, while the second is 
now under construction. The access to two of the great termini 
which these railways will obtain as a result of these extensions 
will considerably shorten the time required from important 
parts of London to reach the suburbs served by those termini. 
In addition to the extension to Padding‘on, the Baker Street 
& Waterloo Railway is to be further ex'ended to link with 
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the new London & North-Western Railway electrification 
scheme, as mentioned above. A further extension is also in 
progress on the Central London tube, by which it is to be 
carried from the western terminus at Wood Lane to join the 
Great Western line at Ealing. It is expected that this ex- 
tension will be completed in about eighteen months’ time. 

A further extension of the Central London Railway has been 
discussed in a quite unofficial way. The idea is that the line 
should be continued into the Thames Valley to Twickenham, or 
thereabouts. The present state of affairs in reference to the 
proposal, however, does not necessitate its serious consideration. 
A much more probable development in the districts around the 
river in the west is the electrification of some of the suburban 
lines of the South-Western Railway. Although no definite 
decisions have been come to in connection with this matter, 
investigations of existing and potential traffic are being carried 
out, and it is practically certain that electrification in some 
form, and to some extent, will ultimately be undertaken. 

In addition to the tube extensions already mentioned, im- 
portant works are being carried out at both ends of the Char- 
ing Cross, Euston & Hampstead Railway. These consist of 
an extension to the Embankment at Charing Cross, which will 
much facilitate interchange with the Baker Street & Waterloo 
Railway and the District Railway, and, at the end of the 
Golder’s Green branch, an extension to Hendon. This latter 
extension will be 2 miles long, and will take the line into 
an area at present only served by motor omnibuses and the 
Midland Railway. Another extension in the northwest will 
take the form of a line from Rickmansworth to Watford, which 
is to be constructed by the Metropolitan Company, This ex- 
tension, together with the new London & North-Western Rail- 
way line, will place the Watford district in a most favorable 
position in respect to suburban service. The Metropolitan 
Company is carrying out widening works in the neighborhood 
of Finchley Road to enable the growing traffic, and the new 
traffic which this extension will bring, to be efficiently handled. 
As is well known, the Baker Street station is being entirely re- 
modeled, and extra through lines connecting with the Inner 
Circle are being laid, so that more through trains from the 
Metropolitan line can be run into the city. 

To make the list of new work and electrification complete, 
or approximately complete, mention should be made of the 
conversion of the East London Railway, which is now well 
in hand, and the proximate extension of the Brighton Com- 
pany’s single-phase system to Purley, or thereabouts. The 
very possible electrification of the Tilbury line, subsequent on 
its absorption by the Midland Company, should also be men- 
tioned. It will be seen that altogether there is quite a large 
amount of work either in hand or likely to be put in hand in 
connection with suburban travel facilities, and that, apart 
from definite schemes, there are many further proposals which 
suggest that extension and modification will go on for man 
years yet. In electrification in particular much is certain to 
be done, and if the manufacturers of electrical apparatus are 
not on the eve of the complete electrification age of which 
they once dreamed, there are none the less likely to be orders 
placed by the railway companies in the near future which may 
help materially toward the better state of affairs which | 
gradually shown signs of coming to their industry. Abas 
from Engineering, London. 


accommodation. On the District Palle in 
sengers increased from 51,167,792 in 1904 le y' 
operation) to 79,590,992 in Soe while ae a: 

of trains on the most crowded ‘ly 
ton to Earl’s Court, has b 
forty trains per hour. | 
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possible tractive effort—which means higher speeds in proportion to the available tractive effort 
to reduce the impact in raising the snow and throwing it outwardly, preventing danger of stalling. 


and are so curved as 


J Brill all-metal plowshares consist of curved rolled steel plates one-half inch thick mounted on a reinforced frame 
built of angles and another type consists of a frame of heavy oak timbers with a sheathing of three-sixteenth inch rolled 
steel, which style some men prefer. The method of raising and lowering plowshares, used in both types, is that of the 
erection of two round steel columns, or in heavier types, “T” rails, which are bolted to the underframe. These act as 
guides to sliding bearings that are securely bolted to the plows, which may be actuated manually, by air, or by both 
methods. 

q All mechanical parts are arranged with three cardinal objects in view: first—infallible and instantaneous response to 
any adjustment at the will of the operator; secondly—ample versatility of adjustment to allow unrestricted performance 
of work under specified road and street conditions, and thirdly—concentration of strength, weight and reinforcement 
where it increases efficiency, and the absence thereof, where it would be of no service value, but simply dead, power-con- 
suming weight. 


THE J. G. BRILL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
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IN CHICAGO TODAY 


General Electric Company 


Atlanta, Ga, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Birmingham, 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 


Charleston, Ww. Bike Detroit, Mich. 
ot < 


Charlotte, N, 
Chattanooga, 
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fifty-four of these 2,000 K W G-E Rotaries are 
converting power for railway service. 


Owing to the rapid growth of electric power re- 
quirements in this city, most of these rotaries 
have been carrying enormous overloads—‘“spare” 
units have become “regulars” and in many in- 
stances it has been necessary to run each unit 
continuously several years without overhaul, 1 
spection or repairs. 


Under these severe conditions, G-E Rotaries 
have established their claim to exceptional re- 
liability and uniformly conservative rating. 


The commutating pole rotary converter recently 
adopted as standard for heavy railroad service 


is proving its worth in a similar manner wher- 
ever installed. 


Chieago, Ill. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ala. Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. on York, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore: 
Providence, R. I. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keokuk, Iowa 

Office of Agent) ne Tenn. 
Tenn. Erie, Pa Los Angeles, Cal. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, 

Nashville, Tenn. Salt Datel city, ‘tan 


For Texas and Oklahoma business refer to General Electric aa ae of Texas,—Dallas, El Paso, 


Houston and Oklahoma Cit 
For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Iitecteie Company, Lt’d, Toronto, Ont. 


Largest Electrical Manuf New Haven, Conn. San Francisco, Cal. 
g ical Manufacturer in the World OY ana si ig 

chenectady, 

ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE Philadelphia, Pa. Aes 


Richmond, bee Toledo, / 
Youngstown, Ohio- PM, 
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